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Peace on Earth 


By GupMUNDUR GUDMUNDSSON 
Translated by Jakobina Johnson 


ORD, GOD OF PEACE, my spirit’s high ideal, 
To Thee I lift my hands in mute appeal, 
mnipotent, a miracle imploring. 
Grant to my soul a vision of Thy light, 
Charge Thou my song with Thy compelling might, 
That it may rise—Thy peace on earth restoring. 


Lord, God of love, unto my spirit show 

In all their truth the depths of human woe, 
Wherefrom the groans of multitudes are calling. 
Mingled with tears they rise around Thy feet, 
Beseeching looks of dying eyes entreat: 

“Thy peace on earth, like dew on deserts falling.” 


Lord, God of wisdom, with prophetic fires 
Cleanse Thou my soul, ennoble my desires, 
Thy purpose to my lowly heart revealing. 
Thy wonder-power of love in song and sound 
Call from my harp in rhapsody profound, 
The suffering and broken spirits healing. 


Lord, God of peace, Thy beating heart impels 
Mine own, when that with sweet compassion swells, 
Thy mercy for the sufferers imploring. 

Wherefore I feel my spirit’s wings grow strong 
And courage rise to wake my heart in song. 

Oh, may it rise—Thy peace on earth restoring. 


From the forthcoming volume Icelandic Poems and Stories 





“A Dream Worth Dying For—” 


The Price of Freedom in Vilhelm Moberg’s Recent Novels 


By ALRIK GUSTAFSON 


IFTEEN YEARS AGO a Swedish novel, entitled Raskens, 
ie its modest appearance on the Swedish book market. Its au- 

thor was Vilhelm Moberg. It was a first novel, and attracted little 
attention, though at least one reviewer (Anders Osterling in Svenska 
Dagbladet) found occasion to recognize in its author a talent of very 
real promise. The author of 
this novel continued with a 
kind of dogged persistence 
to appear in print, a novel 
or a play coming from his 
pen almost every year. A 
couple of the plays ap- 
peared on the Stockholm 
stage with limited success. 
The novels created little at- 
tention with the general 
Swedish reading public— 
until, in 1935, when Sdnkt 
sedebetyg (translated into 
English under the title 
Memory of Youth) forced 
Swedish critics and reading 
public alike to recognize in 
Vilhelm Moberg a leading 
figure among the younger 
generation of Swedish au- 
thors. Memory of Youth was the first volume of a trilogy dealing with 
the life story of Knut Toring, the two later volumes, Sémnlés (Sleep- 
less Nights) and Giv oss jorden! (The Earth Is Ours!) appearing in 
1937 and 1939. The two volumes which completed the trilogy in no way 
disappointed those who found so much to admire in Memory of Youth. 
In fact, even those who had some reservations to make in their admira- 
tion of the first volume of Moberg’s trilogy found themselves wholly 
satisfied with the two volumes which followed. 


Amer. Swed. News Exchange 


Vilhelm Moberg 
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Vilhelm Moberg had been seeking general recognition at the hands 
of the Swedish reading public for a dozen or more years; and he had at 
last succeeded. His was not the instantaneous success of a Selma Lag- 
erlof or a Gustaf Fréding; but it has proved none the less to be a solid, 
lasting success—one that places him undeniably in the front rank of 
Swedish novelists today. Last year he published Rid i natt! (Ride 'To- 
night!) a novel which maintains the same high level of artistic distine- 
tion and sober, penetrating intellectual honesty that readers had found 
in the Knut Toring trilogy, and which adds an even more challenging 
word than had the last eloquent chapters in the earlier trilogy on the 
difficult problem of man’s age-long struggle for freedom in a chaotic 
modern world. Ride Tonight! came to confirm the public judgment of 
the important contribution that the vigorous pen of Vilhelm Moberg is 
making to modern Swedish literature and life. 

The quiet, solid manner in which Moberg has reached his present 
eminence among living Swedish authors suggests something of the 
steady, reliable folk-character of the province of Smaland, from which 
he has come and about which he loves to write. At the age of eighteen 
Moberg left the Smaland farmstead upon which his ancestors had 
worked the soil for centuries; and in succeeding years he tried his hand 
at various manual occupations, attended schools for short periods of 
time, and drifted finally into rather miscellaneous journalistic activi- 
ties, which he used as a stepping stone for his later career as a serious 
creative writer. All of his serious writing bears witness to the fact that 
he cannot forget his origins: the soil draws Moberg back to itself as 
strongly—yes, one can say as imperiously—as it did Knut Toring, the 
hero of Moberg’s great trilogy who had found “success” in the city but 
who turned his back upon it because he came to find with the years that 
satisfaction for him lay only in a return to the soil. Vilhelm Moberg 
thus takes his place today as a depicter of his native Smaland alongside 
two other modern Swedish authors, Elin Wagner and Albert Eng- 
strom (the latter an artist as well as a short story writer) ; and it can be 
said, I think, that Moberg’s sober, patiently probing genius penetrates 
even more deeply into Smaland folk life than does either of his two fa- 
mous contemporaries, significant as is their contribution to a depiction 
of the Smaland scene. 

Moberg’s three earliest novels—Raskens (1927; the title defies di- 
rect translation), Langt fran landsvdgen (1929; Far from the High- 
way), and De knutna handerna (1930; The Clenched Hands )—con- 
cern themselves exclusively with peasant life in Smaland. The picture 
that we get here of the life of the Swedish countryside is somber, heavy, 
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essentially tragic in its final implications. Moberg’s pages bring in- 
evitably to mind the Smaland bound up in the ancient Swedish folk ex- 
pression i mérkaste Smdland (in darkest Smaland). It is the Smaland 
that we have come to know as one of Sweden’s least favored, most poor 
and hard-bitten provinces. Nature yields her treasures here very spar- 
ingly, and as a rule only at the price of arduous, cruelly persevering 
human labor. It is a province of forbidding expanses of deep forests, 
broken at intervals by natural valleys and man-made clearings of stub- 
born rocky soil. Its peasant population is, in consequence, stolid, hard- 
working, often brutally primitive in its innermost character. The Smi- 
land peasants that we find in Moberg’s early novels may be said to 
differ from their counterparts in Varmland or in Dalarne as Moberg’s 
heavy, somber prose differs from the lyric intoxication of Selma Lager- 
lof’s Virmland pages or the warm human vitality of Karlfeldt’s Dal- 
arne verse. There are, it is true, some lighter sides to the picture of life 
that Moberg gives us of Smaland in his early novels. The sober matter- 
of-factness of Moberg’s narrative progression has its occasional flashes 
of lyricism, its momentary surges of those high animal spirits that even 
a stolid, care-worn peasantry cannot indefinitely deny itself. But on the 
whole the picture of life that we get in these novels is constrained, 
darkly brooding, with the tragic, even the gruesome, lurking every- 
where and ready to fasten its claws upon humanity. 

One wonders at times, as one follows the piling up of countless mi- 
nute physical detail in the broad epic movement of Moberg’s early 
novels, if our Swedish author has not felt the impact of Sigrid Undset’s 
narrative genius. And one is almost convinced when one notes the la- 
borious care with which Moberg penetrates into the desperate brooding 
consciousness of certain of his central characters. This is the manner of 
Kristin Lavransdatter and of Olav Audunsson. Particularly do Mo- 
berg’s two novels which unfold the tragic destiny of Adolf Bengtsson 
(Far from the Highway, and its sequel, The Clenched Hands) remind 
one of the great Norwegian novels, though there can certainly be no 
question of a direct conscious effort to imitate Sigrid Undset’s manner 
in these novels. In several basic respects Moberg goes a quite different 
way from that of Sigrid Undset. The religious element—to mention 
only one important difference—is incidental rather than central in Mo- 
berg’s early novels; and when it is introduced it tends to operate toward 
destruction rather than toward salvation. Adolf Bengtsson’s wife, for 
example, comes ultimately to commit suicide over against a ghastly 
background of the darkest religious fanaticism. She did not, as did 
Kristin in Sigrid Undset’s great novel, find ultimate solace in religious 
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penance, in a dignified conscious acceptance of a “divine justice” im- 
possible to fathom but capable of being experienced even in the mo- 
ment of deepest trial. 

Human destiny in Moberg’s early novels is not infrequently terrify- 
ing to behold; but it is magnificently conceived in its ruthless primitive 
way. We become convinced, as we read these uncompromisingly honest 
pages, that man has lived and died in this manner, though we may shud- 
der to admit it and would that it were not so. There is something 
Shakespearian in the tragedy of the Smaland peasant Adolf Bengts- 
son and his family—something of the hopeless tragic splendor of Lear, 
though in the case of the father in Moberg’s novel there exists no Cor- 
delia to bring a last sad comfort to a broken man. 

Despite the undeniable power of Moberg’s tragic conception, how- 
ever, the story of Adolf Bengtsson (as well as the earlier novel Ras- 
kens) does not completely satisfy. And the reason lies, perhaps, in the 
fact that one misses, in the last analysis, a final sense of perspective, a 
view of life that might lift one ultimately beyond the narrow confines 
of the commonplace, everyday phenomena which are presented as the 
lot of a stolid, hard-working peasantry on poor, isolated Smaland farm- 
steads. It might be said that we are too exclusively on earth in these 
pages. The clayey mud that clings to the crude serviceable boots of Mo- 
berg’s Smaland peasants comes finally to cling as stubbornly upon the 
reader’s spirit and clog as thoroughly the reader’s mind. The strained, 
toil-weary muscles of the peasant laborer, who can hardly ever per- 
mit himself the simple luxury of a moment’s rest, wearies us to a point 
where, with the best of intentions, we begin to lose interest in the tale 
that is being unfolded. We never see the broad stretch of the heavens 
above nor, for that matter, even a vaguely distant restful horizon. We 
are penned in, all but stifled in spirit, by the petty narrowness of the 
world we are beholding. The home of the Smaland peasant is not spa- 
cious, the heavy rafters press low and forbidding from the broad, dark 
roof-boards; and so it is with the picture of life that we find in the early 
novels of Moberg. 

There is honesty in Moberg’s picture, and at times flashes of haunt- 
ingly somber beauty, of genuine poetic insight, which make us realize 
that a genuine artist is handling the brush. But detail piles up into 
almost unmanageable masses (as at times in Sigrid Undset) ; and the 
shadows lie so deep, so seldom relieved by light, that we tend occasion- 
ally to grow restive under the gloomy monotony of it all. The charac- 
ters have courage, and they struggle with praiseworthy persistence for 
those things which seem to be of importance to them. But their courage 
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is too frequently that of a mere beast of burden; and they struggle 
against such hopelessly dreary odds that their efforts tend to strike us, 
at the last, as essentially meaningless, the aimless, unseeing struggle 
of matter with matter. We leave these novels, in consequence, not 
wholly satisfied, despite the undeniable intellectual honesty and artistic 
power that animates their pages. We are not convinced that we have 
been reading really great fiction. 


WHEN we get into the pages of the Knut Toring triiogy, on the other 
hand, we feel definitely more satisfied—we feel really impressed. Here 
is intellectual honesty, but with a difference; and here is artistic balance 
and finish, a fine blending of light and shadow, the indubitable sign of 
a rich and mature literary artist. And most important of all, perhaps, 
the central theme of this great trilogy has a vital present-day actuality: 
it speaks out with a burning challenge to modern man the world over. 
The scene is still, for the most part, an isolated rural Smaland; but the 
theme and the prevailing spirit of this novel stretch far out beyond the 
limited confines of this small Swedish province into the whole modern 
world theater of conflict that concerns us all so vitally today. Moberg’s 
genius, it is clear, is neither a static nor a sterile one; it is not satisfied 
indefinitely to ply literary trade in the quaint and primitive local wares 
of an isolated and picturesque Smaland, no matter how fascinating 
such a limited milieu may have been to him. The Knut Toring trilogy 
reveals to us that Moberg finally finds, in his development as an author, 
that the problems of a Smaland peasantry issue at the last into the 
problems of a struggling, freedom-loving mankind everywhere; and so 
Knut Toring’s effort to discover a satisfactory working truth for him- 
self in a modern rural Smaland broadens inevitably out into a consid- 
eration of man’s universal struggle for freedom, man’s struggle to 
discover and defend truth everywhere at all times. 

It is perhaps primarily the all-embracing human scope of this theme 
which lends to Moberg’s new novel that sense of perspective which one 
misses in Moberg’s earlier novels. There is in the Knut Toring trilogy 
a sense of lift, a mood of finely restrained buoyancy, a soberly strong 
spirit of idealism that brings to us a new, or at least a more mature and 
satisfying Moberg. But it is not alone in the theme of this novel that we 
find a new greatness. Moberg’s technical control of all phases of the 
story-teller’s art is everywhere more in evidence in this novel. It is a 
long novel, longer than any Moberg had written before. And yet it 
never wearies; its multiplicity of detail and its slowly unfolding action 
are handled with the unerring skill of a master narrative craftsman. 
The various characters blend into the scene with effortless ease and 
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clarity; and the theme of the novel grows as naturally, as inevitably, 
out of the psychological necessities of the central character and the gen- 
eral circumstances of life around him as a full autumn harvest follows a 
careful spring sowing and a reasonable summer season on the Smaland 
countryside. It is a soberly rich picture of Smaland and its folk that we 
get in these pages, more rich and full than we have been accustomed to 
in Moberg’s earlier novels. But it is the richness of an unobtrusive di- 
versity rather than of superfluity—a sober, finely tempered richness. 
And a warm, vigorously penetrating prose lyricism is more frequently 
to be encountered here than earlier in Moberg, especially the lyricism 
of natural scene and of human passion in all of the variant moods in 
which they can be observed in the healthy, spontaneous, full-bodied life 
of the Swedish countryside. But also, characteristically, Moberg intro- 
duces not infrequently into these pages what might be called the lyri- 
cism of the machine, the poetry of modern invention—where modern 
developments come to bring some respite and blessing into the lives of 
the patiently toiling peasant. One remembers long, for instance, the 
eloquent simplicity and the universal sweep of the paragraphs in which 
Moberg apostrophizes the appearance of the first piped running water 
into the village of Lidalycke— 


Standing beside Betty and watching the water pouring from the tap, Knut lost him- 
selt in the vision that irresistibly took possession of his mind. Past ages were revived 
in a sequence of images. 

It was the true legend of the peasant women and the water. He saw them coming 
from the well carrying the huge buckets of water. Laboriously they made their way 
through piles of drifted snow. The cold was bitter. Icicles formed glistening fringes 
along the hems of their skirts. He saw them coming from the well or spring, slipping 
on the icy path, fighting with bent bodies against the wind, soaked to the skin by the 
autumn rains, puffing and sweating in the heat of summer, groping through the wintry 
darkness. Then the crowd of village women merged into a single figure. He saw his 
mother as he remembered her from the earliest childhood years, burdened with heavy 
buckets of water, walking through snow and rain and weather of every kind. He saw 
her when she had been young and upright, and had moved swiftly on firm legs. He saw 
her back bending under the weight of years and buckets. He saw her still carrying the 
same burdens, but stooped over and now increasingly slow of step, her swollen legs 
tottering under the weight. He saw her having to stop again and again for a rest on 
her way from the well to the house. And finally he saw her as he had seen her one eve- 
ning in the moonlight, prostrate on the ground: “I simply fell down.” 

Here a great gain had been made in saving human beings from a misery of such long 
duration that it had come to be taken for granted. Here a step had been made toward 
that mastery of the earth which was Knut’s dream in behalf of mankind, the dream 
that would not perish. This was the way to follow. Sacrifices should be made only to 
save man from evil. Life should be the object of all sacrifices. 
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This is what Wordsworth would have called “the poetry of common 
life”: a poetry instinct with warm human sympathy and an all-embrac- 
ing pathos, a poetry in which feeling inspires vision and provides, with 
the inevitability of truth, the appropriate, significant human theme. 

Man’s age-long struggle for freedom becomes the central theme of 
Moberg’s great trilogy, though we are not at first aware of this as the 
central thought of the novel. Only gradually does the theme emerge; 
but when it does it grows upon us with increasing strength and force, 
like a cumulative musical theme in a great symphony—auntil, at the 
close of the novel, it pours the burden of its message out upon us with 
the whole weight of Moberg’s power of warm, vigorous orchestration. 
The opening chapters of the novel seem to be concerning themselves 
exclusively with an immediate personal problem of primarily psycho- 
logical interest. We meet Knut Toring, a man in his late thirties, in 
Stockholm, as the successful editor of a widely popular Swedish maga- 
zine Hearth and Home. Heis, it seems, happily married, with two chil- 
dren. Despite his professional success and apparent marital felicity, 
however, he finds himself brooding excessively, and he sleeps very rest- 
lessly. Upon consulting an eminent Stockholm specialist, he ascertains 
that he has no organic difficulties, that his general physical health is ex- 
cellent. And he is provided by the specialist with the usual formula for 
combating a serious case of insomnia. His restless nights continue, how- 
ever; and he finally has to admit to himself that his unsettled state of 
mind derives from the fact that he finds no satisfaction in his present 
employment, that in fitting into his present journalistic career he is un- 
true to his deepest instincts, his most fundamental ideals of life. His 
profession has brought him what the world calls “success,” but only at 
the price of a split personality, a gnawing inner restlessness that never 
ceases. He realizes clearly that he is prostituting his mind simply to 
earn a living; he cannot really live in his work. For months he tries to 
rationalize his case, to avoid the issue, to plead to himself the necessity 
of supporting his wife and children. But his restlessness continues, 
grows even more disturbing; and finally he resigns his position in the 
city and returns to Lidalycke, his native village in Smaland, there to 
seek rest and happiness in identifying himself once again with the soil 
and with the ancient spiritual traditions of his Smaland ancestors. His 
roots were in the soil of Smaland, and the soil had drawn him back to 
itself. 

When Knut Toring returns to Lidalycke village, and finds satisfac- 
tion in the simple mode of life and labor there, the psychological 
emphasis, so marked in the early portions of Moberg’s trilogy, gives 
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way largely to a broader concern with the varied problems of com- 
munal life in a modern Swedish rural economy. Knut 'Toring comes 
now to divide his time between farm labor and writing for newspapers 
and magazines about farm conditions and farm prospects. He joins 
gladly, though with a few mental reservations, in the program of the 
back-to-the-soil youth movement. He champions agricultural coopera- 
tives. He concerns himself with all of the difficult economic and social 
problems of the rural population among whom he now lives. And in all 
of this he seems to be finding a kind of final happiness: in serving his 
fellows directly on his native soil and in working on a modern program 
of rural development he seems satisfied. He even begins to work out a 
kind of Testament of Faith, which he entitles ““The Earth Is Ours,” in 
which he hopes to define the ideal of life which seems to him to be The 
Good Life. 

Unfortunately, however, far beyond the confines of Knut Toring’s 
rural Sweden there are forces at work that are to upset with little cere- 
mony those relatively simple calculations about The Good Life which 
had filled Knut Toring’s dreams in the early years of his return to 
Lidalycke. It is 1938, and dark, sinister clouds are gathering rapidly 
on the European horizon to the south, clouds that have their fateful 
meaning even to an apparently isolated peasantry on a quiet, industri- 
ous Swedish countryside. These clouds, Knut Toring realizes all too 
well, can scarcely be ignored in his dream of man’s future; for how can 
man say without ghastly mockery: “The earth is ours,” when his free- 
dom is being threatened and totalitarian might is beginning to thunder 
ominously along the not very distant horizon? 

Knut Toring had to seek an answer to this question—if he believed 
at all in the possibility of human happiness based on human freedom. 
He did seek an answer. And so a new chapter in Knut Toring’s Testa- 
ment of Faith came to be written, a chapter not included in the original 
plan. “When it was done,” we are told, “he thought that perhaps it 
might prove the most essential chapter in the whole book.”’ The chapter 
was entitled “A Dream Worth Dying For.” Moberg represents the 
chapter as being written by Knut Toring in that fateful month of Sep- 
tember 1988, over against the dark immediate backgrounds of feverish 
martial activity on the Continent which was to lead inexorably to war: 
and the chapter contains one of the most eloquent confessions of faith 
in democratic, as opposed to totalitarian, processes of social and po- 
litical life that have come out of literature touching upon the present 
world conflagration. There is no space here to analyze in any detail the 
structure of reasoning upon which Moberg’s confession of faith is 
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based. We must be satisfied for the moment merely to note the uncom- 
promising spirit of Moberg’s position: the ideal of free men possessing 
the earth, he insists, is “a dream worth dying for.” 


... I have tried . . . to explain to myself why I must answer my question in the affirma- 
tive. I have something to die for that is of greater value than my life and my remaining 
years. 

It is the right to dispose of myself, body and soul. It is the right of my children to 
live free lives in their native land. My own life is largely spent. If sacrificed to protect 
the unused potentialities in the lives of my children, a lesser value will be exchanged 
for one that must be held greater. It is, finally, the freedom of the spirit on this earth, 
my faith in the sovereignty and inviolability of the mind—all that I have poured into 
my beautiful dream of an earthly realm really possessed by man. 

These are values that far exceed the value of my own life. They are values worth 
dying for. And evil is whatever threatens to rob me of these values. Therefore, evil 
must be resisted. 


And Moberg cannot believe but that this deliberate decision to resist 
to the end any criminal aggression from without is the inevitable de- 
cision of a proud and ancient nation, the Sweden of free men and free 
women today. 


I cannot imagine that our people in its entirety would have any other choice. When 
I say this, I am referring to persons among whom I live and to whom I am bound by 
blood ties. It does not seem likely that I could be mistaken about the spirit that moves 
them. And so I feel convinced that, on the day of ultimate decision, they will be ready 
to resist the evil. 

Through thousands of years this soil has been tilled by free men and women. They 
may have tended toward parsimony, but their backs have always been stiff, No power 
has ever been able to bend them beneath the slave driver’s whip. Masters trying to 
shackle them have always been shaken off in due time. They have heard of serfdom 
among other peoples, and to them such stories have sounded like fairy tales about 
trolls and ogres. They cannot live their daily lives without liberty. They might as well 
be asked to cease breathing. And so I cannot doubt the choice they would make as free- 
born men and women. 


I cannot imagine this people living in thralldom. It might be wiped out, but it can- 
not be enslaved. 


These words were a stern but heartening challenge to Moberg’s coun- 


trymen in the trying days of late 1939; they remain a stern challenge 
today. 


THE closing chapters of the Knut Toring trilogy reveal that Moberg 
views freedom as anything but a passive virtue, as a privilege merely 
to be accepted and enjoyed. Rather does he view it as a sober, sternly 
realistic challenge—a challenge to be defended constantly, jealously, 
with one’s life blood if necessary. Moberg had no illusions that the 
maintenance of personal and national freedom was a simple matter. 
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Freedom can be maintained only at the cost of eternal vigilance, only 
at the cost of man’s sweat and blood and tears. In Moberg’s novel of 
last year—Ride Tonight!—the stern price that man must pay for free- 
dom is given new, and in some ways even more powerful, expression 
than it had in The Earth Is Ours. Two years had passed since the last 
volume in the Knut Toring trilogy had been penned; and these two 
years had tried free men’s souls as few if any two years previously in 
the history of man upon earth. This fact would seem to explain largely 
the new compact fierceness of dramatic conception that surges with 
such bracing power through the pages of Ride Tonight! 

Moberg’s art in this new novel is more spare, more lean, more mus- 
cular than before, even though his style had never been effusive or lux- 
urious. No longer do we have the quiet epic sweep, the careful, unhur- 
ried lingering over detail of action and of scene that we have become 
accustomed to in Moberg’s pages. Ride Tonight! is a short, hurried, 
intensely concentrated narrative; it reveals throughout the dramatist’s 
instinct for compactness of form, and little beyond the central skeleton 
of action is provided. The individual episodes are brought into a sharp, 
at times fierce, almost impatient focus by the use of lyrical elements of 
marvellous intensity and power. Moberg’s purpose in writing this 
novel had to him a vital urgency, and the tempo of the narrative is de- 
termined directly by the urgency of the author’s purpose. 

Though Ride Tonight! is an historical novel, with its action placed 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, its central theme—man’s age- 
long struggle for freedom against powerful forces of oppression—has 
so many obvious parallels in present world conditions that no reader 
can fail to recognize the author’s immediate contemporary purpose. 
Moberg is sufficiently conscientious in his effort to depict seventeenth 
century life as it was in central Sweden three hundred years ago. The 
language of the novel has strong archaizing tendencies, superstitions of 
the day are woven skillfully into the fabric of the action, and the whole 
economic and social structure of the day is carefully worked out. But 
still it is clear that these things hardly interest Moberg for their own 
sake: they merely provide an appropriate milieu out of which emerges 
a vitally actual and pressing message for all free men who live upon the 
-arth today. 

The story is that of a village (Brandebols by) of twelve Smaland 
peasants who find their ancient freemen’s legal rights at first chal- 
lenged, and then openly violated, by one Bartold von Klewen (a for- 
eign-born German landed gentleman) who had established himself at 
a castle near Brandebols village at the close of the Thirty Years’ War, 
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and who claimed certain services from the native peasantry in conse- 
quence of privileges granted him by Queen Kristina. At first the peas- 
ants of the village resisted, appealing to their ancient freemen’s rights. 
But von Klewen’s bailiff was wily, skilled in the tricks of handling “a 
stubborn peasantry”; and ultimately he forces his master’s will upon 
these freemen of Brindebols village, in terms particularly of the bit- 
terly hated forced labor upon the master’s estate. Even as these free- 
born peasants bow physically, however, their spirit is not broken— 
chiefly, perhaps, because one of their number, young Ragnar Svedje 
of the old and honored Svedje farmstead, had resisted to the end, flee- 
ing to the dark protection of the deep surrounding forests when the 
demands of the foreign-born gentleman were about to be forced upon 
him by overwhelmingly superior numbers of Bartold von Klewen’s 
men. Living a dangerous, hounded life in the forest, young Svedje be- 
comes the human symbol of opposition to von Klewen and all the op- 
pressor stood for in the minds of young Svedje’s fellow villagers; and 
though he loses his life at last, shot down like a cornered animal by von 
Klewen’s deputies, his spirit of resistance lives on as a stern, somber 
inspiration to those who knew him and the justice of his cause. No ac- 
tual open revolt of the peasants of Brandebols village takes place in the 
later sections of the novel; but the spirit of revolt grows strong and un- 
conquerable in these toilers who had known what it meant to be free, 
and one feels that when this spirit at the last shall find release in right- 
eous action the powers of oppression will meet a terrible, and well 
deserved, fate. 

If Moberg had employed anything but a merely historical-descrip- 
tive subtitle for Ride Tonight! one feels that it would have read: “The 
Price of Freedom’’; for this novel stresses everywhere the price that 
man must pay for his freedom if his freedom is to be anything more 
than an idle, empty word. Ragnar Svedje lost his farmstead, his in- 
tended bride, and finally his life in the uncompromising resistance that 
he offered the powers of oppression. Ride Tonight! suggests directly, 
without equivocation, that the life of a free man must be first of all, and 
necessarily, a hard and dangerous life: a form of life that must be 
fought for, daily, hourly; an ideal of life which must be constantly, 
fiercely on the alert against the enemy and prepared at any moment to 
offer all in defense of the ideal. Moberg has but inexpressible pity for 
those foolish ones of the earth who think of democracy only in terms of 
individual privileges: he knows that not until men think primarily of 
the stern, realistic duties indissolubly bound up with a state of freedom 
will man come to know an ideal of freedom and democracy that can 
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prevail permanently against all its numerous enemies. It is therefore 
that Ride Tonight! is so abrupt and angular in its action, so apparently 
brutal in most of its central tragic scenes, so unwilling, in the last analy- 
sis, to “‘idealize life.’”” Not until we have seen life as it is, Moberg be- 
lieves, will we be able to make it better than it is. To idealize is to falsify, 
to evade—yes, to fail, ultimately, and inevitably, in all our human 
strivings. 

Though the action of the novel takes place in Brandebols village and 
its environs, we come to know as we follow the development of the ac- 
tion that this small peasant village is not alone in its bitter spirit of 
opposition against the new oppressors, the new gentleman-master 
class. Everywhere on the Smaland countryside the peasantry is for the 
time being resisting as best it can, and looking forward to and prepar- 
ing for the day of stern reckoning with the oppressor. “Ride tonight!” 
is the electrical, revolutionary phrase enjoined by a peasant of one vil- 
lage upon his fellow of another, when, under cover of darkness, he se- 
cretly turns over to his fellow of the next village the well-known ancient 
sign of peasant revolt, the so-called budkavle. It is but a simple, small, 
rough piece of board, this budkavle; signed and sealed, however, with 
the blood of men who have sworn to defend their rights at the appointed 
time. And this small piece of board, immemorial rallying point in times 
of stress, is held to have marvellous supernatural powers. No one can 
stop its progress from village to village, no one can refuse, without dire 
consequences, to pass it on that all men may know its secret message of 
revolt. It is the sign that free men everywhere recognize, the symbol 
under which they gather to administer the final telling blow against the 
aggressor, against those who in the vestments of temporary power 
bring oppression to mankind everywhere. 

Thus a budkavle goes through nights and days, down through the years and through 
the centuries, hastening upon its urgent errand, presenting to generation after genera- 


tion the urgent message, the most important, the foremost of messages. 
The budkavle goes on! Ride tonight, tonight! 


It is little wonder that novels ending on such a note as this disturb 
those who today mouth the bold oppressor’s doctrine of a New Euro- 
pean Order. It does not surprise us, therefore, to note in the day’s news 
that Vilhelm Moberg’s novels have been put on the proscribed list in 
present-day Germany. Moberg thus joins that growing list of immor- 
tals who gain a curious further kind of distinction through being listed 
among the proscribed by the modern oppressor. 
Alrik Gustafson is professor of Scandinavian in the University of Minnesota 


and author of Six Scandinavian Novelists, published by the American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation, 





Early Danish-American Diplomacy 


By Joost DAHLERUP 


to enter into friendly connections with the United States was 

expressed in a letter dated February 22, 1783, from Minister 
Rosencrone of the Danish Office of Foreign Affairs to Governor Gen- 
eral Count Ernst Frederik Walterstorff in the Danish West Indies. 
As this was more than half a year before the ratification of the peace 
terms after the American war, in which the British formally relin- 
quished their sovereign rights over the former Colonies, Denmark must 
be said to have lost no time in welcoming the United States among the 
nations of the world, and most likely has been the very first of the few 
neutral governments of Europe to do so. 

The reason for making this approach through the Governor General 
is obvious. The government in Copenhagen had never had dealings of 
any importance directly with the English Colonies, while, on the other 
hand, a flourishing business had for many years existed between the 
Colonies and the Danish West Indies. It must also have been well 
known to the Danish Ministry that Count Walterstorff often made ex- 
tended visits to Philadelphia, where he had the very best and most in- 
fluential connections. The letter to the Governor General as it reads 
in his own translation, is as follows: 


‘ 


T HE VERY FIRST inclination of the Danish government 


‘.... As I know you are on the point of making a tour to France, I 
cannot omit warmly recommending to you to endeavor, during your 
stay in Paris, to gain as much as possible the confidence and esteem of 
Mr. Franklin. 

“You will recollect what I said to you in our conversation of the high 
respect which all the King’s Ministry have for that minister. You have 
witnessed the satisfaction with which we have learned the glorious issue 
of this war for the United States of America, and how fully we are per- 
suaded that it will be for the general interest of the two States to form, 
as soon as possible, reciprocal connections of friendship and commerce. 
Nothing, certainly, would be more agreeable to us than to learn by 
your letter that you find the same disposition in Mr. Franklin; and in 
that case, it seems to me, the shortest way of accelerating their new con- 
nections would be to take the treaty between the Congress and the 
States-General for their basis, and that Mr. Franklin should communi- 
cate to us his ideas on the changes or additions which he might think 
reciprocally useful in the treaty of commerce which Congress might 
conclude with us. 


incid 
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“We should eagerly and frankly reply to such overtures, and as soon 
as the changes thus agreed on shall have met the approbation of Con- 
gress, one of the persons commissioned by that body, then in Kurope, 
might, in order to gain time, come here with full power to conclude, 
leaving on both sides the most particular stipulations for the negotia- 
tions of the ministers, whom those States shall, in the sequel, send to 
reside with each other. . . .” 

The Governor General must have set out for Europe immediately, 
and the wind must have been exceedingly favorable, judging from the 
surprisingly short time it took him to make the long voyage from the 
Caribbean Sea to Passy, the fashionable little suburb of Paris where 
Benjamin Franklin had made his residence while functioning as Am- 
bassador at Large of the United States to Europe. 

The matter was thoroughly discussed between the two gentlemen in 
several interviews, and Mr. Franklin seemed from the very beginning 
most agreeable to the idea of having a treaty of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation, as the one suggested, drafted and as soon as possible 
ratified by Congress. The Governor General described for Mr. Frank- 
lin the great importance of the Danish West Indies and explained the 
unique trade facilities of this colony through the harbor of St. Thomas, 
the best transit harbor in the Western Hemisphere, and Mr. Franklin 
seemed extremely interested. 

Count Walterstorff expressed as his highest wish that his govern- 
ment would appoint himself the first Danish Minister to the United 
States—as the only one, in fact, whom he would consider suitable for 
the position, on account of his knowledge of the country and his per- 
sonal acquaintance with so many of the leading men in the new govern- 
ment. In his great enthusiasm he even went so far as also to suggest a 
Minister from the United States to Denmark—John Franklin Bache, 
the beloved grandson of Mr. Franklin himself. The Governor General 
was certain that the Danish government would be delighted with such 
distinguished representation and would see to it that Mr. Bache’s stay 
in Copenhagen would be a most pleasant one. 

In one of the later interviews Mr. Franklin told Count Walterstorff 
that the Swedes were also negotiating a treaty with the United States. 
This startled the Governor General who had thought that Denmark 
was the only country that had as yet approached Mr. Franklin. The 
news gave the Danish diplomat an occasion to tell Mr. Franklin a tale 
or two about those treacherous Swedes, who at that time were not at all 
regarded by the Danes with the brotherly feeling of today. The little 
incident aroused the natural sense of humor of Mr. Franklin who had 
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shortly before heard the Swedish representative tell some really hor- 
rible stories about those awful Danes. Still, finally, Mr. Franklin and 
the Governor General seemed to be agreed as far as the treaty was con- 
cerned. 

However, there was yet a minor matter, surely a mere misunder- 
standing, as Mr. Franklin put it, concerning two American prizes, the 
Betsey and the Union, taken from the English by Captain Landis, 
commander of the American frigate Alliance, on the Norwegian coast 
and brought into the harbor of Bergen. These prizes, with cargoes and 
papers, were seized by officers of His Majesty the King of Denmark 
on October 28, 1779, and delivered to the English consul at the port. 
That little affair, Mr. Franklin thought, ought really to be adjusted 
before a treaty was signed. It was always better to start with a clean 
slate, he said, and the value of those ships and their cargoes, together 
with a third which later had had the same misfortune, was, as far as 
could be ascertained, some fifty thousand pounds sterling. 

The Governor General became quite upset at this unexpected turn 
of affairs and tried to explain, from his Danish point of view, that the 
States were at the time of that most unfortunate incident unquestion- 
ably English colonies. Denmark was at peace with England and conse- 
quently had to give up those ships to the English, if they so insisted, re- 
gardless of the strong sympathy that all Danes really felt for the 
Americans. Denmark could not possibly have risked a war with Eng- 
land on account of a couple of battered old prizes that had chosen to 
run into a Norwegian harbor. Mr. Franklin would certainly admit 
that! —But no! Mr. Franklin could not see the matter that way. Here 
the Old World way of cautious reasoning collided with the New World 
idealism. The United States was, as Benjamin Franklin saw it, by no 
means at that time a government of the future. The birth of the nation 
dated back to the time when the signers affixed their names to the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and every government ought to have taken 
notice of that fact. 

As the Governor General and Mr. Franklin could come to no agree- 
ment on this point, but seemed deadlocked on a theory of political eth- 
ics, the negotiations had to rest while Mr. Franklin took up the matter 
directly with Minister Rosencrone in a letter dated April 13, 1783, 
which reads in part: 


oe 


.... To smooth the way for attaining this desirable end—as well 
as to comply with my duty—it becomes necessary for me on this occa- 
sion to mention to Your Excellency the affair of our three prizes which, 
having during the war entered Bergen as a neutral and friendly port 
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where they might repair what they had suffered and procure provisions, 
were, by an order of your predecessor in the office you so honorably fill, 
violently seized and delivered to our enemies. I am inclined to think it 
was a hasty act, procured by the importunities and misrepresentations 
of the British Minister, and that your Government could not, on reflec- 
tion, approve of it. But the injury was done, and I flatter myself Your 
Excellency will think with me that it ought to be repaired. The means 
and manner I beg leave to recommend to your consideration. . . .” 


Minister Rosencrone immediately sent Governor General Walters- 
torff instructions for a proposition to be delivered verbally, at the same 
time as he was to explain a letter of diplomatic evasiveness sent to Mr. 
Franklin and dated July 8, 1783, in which he says: 


. 


‘,... As to the object mentioned in your letter with which you have 
honored me, you already know, Sir, His Majesty’s generous intentions 
toward the individuals in question; and His Majesty is the more in- 
duced to avail himself of the first opportunity to manifest these inten- 
tions, as he thinks he may reasonably hope that Congress will also 
consider them as a distinguished proof of his friendship and esteem for 
that respectable body... .” 


At the same time the Governor General, in accordance with his in- 
structions, explained to Mr. Franklin how sincerely the King desired 
the friendship of the United States. As a proof of his strong disposition 
to cultivate the very best understanding between the two governments, 
he would stretch himself as far as possible to meet the wishes of the 
United States. However, this was a very delicate matter. The Danish 
government could not regard the American wish as a formal demand. 
It could not by any means sanction a payment for reparation of injury 
arising from a royal order in full conformity with international law and 
usage and in accordance with treaties with a friendly government. But 
His Majesty would be willing to donate a sum of money—for instance, 
ten thousand pounds sterling—as a voluntary gift to the owners—or, 
as it were, the captors of the prizes—provided this would be accepted 
by the United States government as a full discharge for all further 
claims. The Governor General showed, in what really seemed convinc- 
ing figures, that ten thousand pounds sterling, all facts considered, 
would be more than could be justly expected, as it was far beyond the 
actual value of the three old damaged ships which would not have had 
the slightest chance of ever escaping out of the harbor during the war 
without being recaptured by the English. 

Mr. Franklin, however, was firm in his demand and told the Gov- 
ernor General that he could not accept the proposition inasmuch as the 
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voluntary gift, which His Majesty suggested, did not amount to more 
than one fifth of the estimated value. 

Time dragged on. In the meantime, Sweden made a Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation with the United States, thus 
winning the race with Denmark for the honor of being the first neutral 
country to sign such a treaty with the new government. Other countries 
followed the example of Sweden; but Denmark and the United States 
could not come to terms, Mr. Franklin was not to be moved one inch. 

Year passed after year and nothing happened. There was no sign of 
ill-feeling between the two nations, only there was no treaty, no rela- 
tionship. Seventeen years passed, and on the threshold of the new cen- 
tury Denmark made another gesture by sending to the United States, 
its first Resident Minister, Peder Blicher-Olsen, a former Danish Con- 
sul at Morocco, where he had had occasion to be of some assistance to 
American shipping, having even saved American crews from capture 
and enslavement by the North African pirates. But the United States 
did not reciprocate by sending a representative to Denmark. In fact, 
after being most likely the very first nation to offer the United States 
a treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation, Denmark became 
one of the last—if not the very last civilized nation—to sign such a 
treaty with the United States, which was not accomplished before the 
year 1826. 

It seems almost incredible that a disagreement of such slight impor- 
tance and so doubtful justification could be the true cause of a lasting 
misunderstanding between the United States and Denmark. Viewed 
from the long distance of more than a century and a half—and time is 
always the best clarifier of historical occurrences—it now seems as if 
Mr. Franklin, notwithstanding his friendly attitude, had perhaps from 
the very beginning of the negotiations been determined not to aecept 
the Danish outstretched hand, or at least not to do so without the very 
strongest remonstrances. 

In order to understand this, it may be necessary just for the moment 
not to think of Benjamin Franklin as we are used to do, as the eminent 
sage who enlightened the world by his deep thinking, or as the great 
statesman and patriot of his country; for no prudence and no diplo- 
matic foresight was here applied. Instead we will have to look upon him 
as a mere human being—as he really suggests himself—with human 
feelings and instincts common to all of us. We also must look back once 
more to that unfortunate occurrence of the seizure of the American 
prizes in the Norwegian harbor. 


At that time Mr. Franklin sent a strong protest to the noted states- 
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man, Count A. P. Bernstorff, then Danish Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. In answer to this communication Mr. Franklin received a reply 
in the most flattering words, the meaning of which, however, was to the 
effect that in so far as the Colonies in America were not yet officially 
recognized as independent, the Danish government could not possibly 
deal with Mr. Franklin in the official capacity of a government repre- 
sentative. 

In answer to this, which without doubt had deeply hurt him, person- 
ally as well as nationally, Mr. Franklin replied in the following words 
which he now, four years later, had it in his power to make prophetic. 
And he did. The words he at that time had written were: 

“,..+ The United States, oppressed by and at war with one of the 
most powerful nations of Europe, may well be supposed incapable in 
their present infant state of exacting justice from other nations not 
disposed to grant it; but it is in human nature, that injuries as well as 
benefits received in time of weakness and distress, national as well as 
personal, make deep lasting impressions, and those ministers are wise 
who look into futurity and quench the first spark between two nations, 
which neglected may in time grow into flame, all the consequences 
whereof no human prudence can foresee, which may produce much 
mischief to both and cannot possibly do any good to either. . . .” 


Baron Joost Dahlerup, a Danish writer living in New York, is probably 
the chief authority on everything relating to Danish-American history. 





Why Norwegian Teachers Fight Nazism 


By AAsE GRUDA SKARD 


ORWEGIAN TEACHERS have been ardent opponents of 

the Nazis ever since the beginning of the occupation, and in- 

creasingly so as the pressure became heavier. The crisis came 
last spring when the Quisling government ordered all children from 
ten to eighteen years old to join Nazi youth organizations, and all 
teachers to join the Nazi Teachers Association. 

The teachers protested against the forced organization of the chil- 
dren by resigning from their jobs; they offered, however, to continue 
to teach without salary. But the authorities then closed all schools for a 
“fuel-shortage vacation.” 

The Nazi Teachers Association required its members to bring all 
their teaching “into harmony with the New Order.” Refusal to join 
automatically removed a teacher from his post, and the Nazis threat- 
ened to put those who refused to “socially useful work in northern Nor- 
way, or elsewhere.” When it was evident that the teachers preferred 
labor service to membership in a Nazi association, as practically none 
joined the organization, the Nazis immediately arrested 1,100 of them. 
All the others were denied salaries. The teachers tried to reopen the 
schools, even though they would not get any money to live on. The 
answer from the Nazis was a new wave of terror culminating in the 
transport of five hundred teachers northwards. 

These teachers were first gathered in a concentration camp in south- 
eastern Norway. Most of them arrived there after a fourteen-hour rail- 
road trip in open coal cars without any food the whole time. They 
arrived at the railway station in the middle of the night and were or- 
dered in line and marched ten miles to the camp. Several collapsed 
from fatigue during the march; they were then ordered to march 
double-quick afterwards to catch up with the others. 

In the camp the teachers received very little food, and were sub- 
jected to strenuous drills, punishments, and torture. One of the Nazis’ 
favorite exercises consisted in making teachers creep on their stomachs 
through ice water, snow, and slush while keeping their hands on their 
backs. This was often performed on the ground just behind the camp 
latrine. The teachers were put to “work,” transporting snow on broom 
handles, with table forks, or with bare hands, or moving a woodpile 
from one part of the camp to another and back again. They were re- 
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quired to remain motionless in a difficult position for a long time w hile 
the Germans in charge had a rest period for themselves. The teachers 

were forbidden to receive any letter or package, and were completely 
isolated from the world. 

After weeks of this treatment they were sent northwards. The first 
part of the trip, to Trondheim, usually a trip of some seven hours, took 
thirty hours. All this time the teachers were packed in cattle cars so 
tightly that they were unable to sit down and scarcely able to move. Im- 
mediately upon their arrival they were sent aboard an old condemned 
ship designed for a maximum of 250 passengers. The ship had been out 
of use for years; hygienic conditions aboard were extraordinarily bad. 
The five hundred teachers were put into the cargo holds and elsewhere 
below deck. Congestion was so great that those who collapsed from 
fatigue fell on top of each other. There were no blankets, no enen 
accommodations, and insufficient food. 

Approximately one hundred teachers were at this time very seri- 
ously ill. Nine were taken ashore, because of insanity, pneumonia, and 
cerebral hemorrhages. Many more suffered from these same illnesses, 
and from stomach ulcers, bronchitis, and other serious conditions. Be- 
sides this, exhaustion and undernourishment were found in every single 
member of the transport. The hardened longshoremen of Trondheim 
arrived home weeping at what they had seen. 

Protests poured in to the Quisling government and the German gov- 
ernment from Trondheim residents, and even from local Nazi authori- 
ties and the only Nazi physician in Trondheim. The bishop and twenty- 
eight pastors appealed in the name of Jesus Christ and humanity for 
mercy for the teachers. But the Nazi rulers replied that “it is the teach- 
ers who have transgressed, and the ministers should rather be trying to 
talk them into common sense.” The ship’s captain vainly tried to pre- 
vent the “death voyage” by refusing to assume responsibility for the 
ship. 

As a final move the teachers who were still not seriously ill came for- 
ward with a declaration that they would join the Nazi Association in 
order to save the lives of those among them who were sick. But Ter- 
boven, the German Governor, rejected this offer also, and Quisling fol- 
lowed suit: “The teachers were given their chance to join at the camp, 
now it is too late.” And the teachers immediately withdrew their offer. 

The ship set out northwards along the Norwegian coast, stopping at 
different cities but never letting anybody aboard. In one of the cities 
the population had collected money to help the suffering teachers, but 
the Gestapo took the money for their own pockets. After thirteen days 
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the survivors were put ashore in Kirkenes near the Finnish frontier, 
where they do heavy work thirteen hours a day on the airdrome. There 
is still no sign of surrender among them. 

The horror of this treatment did not make the rest of the teachers in 
Norway comply. And so new and similar transports are sent north- 
wards. But the terror makes the Norwegians firmer than ever in their 
decision never to serve Nazism. 


* %* * 


Five hundred teachers. Who are they? The reports indicate that they 
are men, and it is said that many of them are elderly people, some of 
them in their sixties. They are from all kinds of schools. 

Five hundred teachers. I know hundreds of Norwegian teachers, I 
have worked among them in different parts of the country for years. 
Faces are haunting me at night, like a movie, one following the other: 
Are you there? 

They follow each other, rows and rows of faces of those I admire 
and love. The same faces come again and again, and new ones join 
them all the time. Their pupils whom they have helped, their parents, 
wives, children, come with them. What is happening to them? I follow 
the old ship from harbor to harbor. Are they still alive? 

How is this endurance possible? What is the foundation of this 
resistance? What does this refusal to submit mean to Norwegians and 
to democratic education all over the world? 

The basis is found in the attitude of the whole Norwegian people 
before the war, in the ideals cultivated by the people whose representa- 
tives were the teachers, the clergy, the professors, and the intellectual 
leaders as a whole. 

For all Norwegians the education and treatment of the children 
was a matter of the first importance. In order to build up the country 
and keep our way of life alive we wanted to give the children as good 
conditions as possible. We tried to take care of them in many ways, 
by extensive State insurance, children’s homes, juvenile courts, prohi- 
bition of child labor, the most progressive laws for illegitimate chil- 
dren, proper food for babies and school children, extensive super- 
vision of babies during the first year, and other measures. But first 
of all the school had a high place in our care. 

The public school system in Norway was very good, even compared 
to large and rich countries. For instance, in no other country that I 
know is the number of children in each class so low as in Norway. 
This meant that each child had more of the teacher’s time and care; 
it also meant that the cost of the school was greater, the taxes for 
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education higher. The school budget in most counties and cities was 
regularly the highest of all their expenses. 

It was a great sacrifice for the people to support such good schools, 
but a sacrifice that had been willingly made for many generations. 
The population of Norway is small and scattered, in a country with 
great obstacles to roads and communication; to have good schools 
meant that every individual Norwegian contributed more for educa- 
tion than the individual citizen in other countries. Consequently the 
school also meant much to the average Norwegian. The great, modern 
school buildings in the cities were proof of this attitude. But, of course, 
the spirit within the building was more important than the exterior. 
And this spirit was independent of the surroundings; it was the same 
in the small, poorly equipped rural schools. 

Our schools were made for the children, to develop the children, 
help them, protect them, educate them, but always with the purpose 
to give each child good conditions for developing his individual gifts 
in order to become a useful, well-adjusted member of society and a 
happy, well-balanced individual. Our schools, like all democratic 
schools, were not an instrument in the hands of the rulers for forming 
the children in a certain pattern, for the purpose of making them 
obedient subjects. 

If one reads the clear description of another kind of education given 
by Gregor Ziemer in his Education for Death, the contrast is striking. 
Nazi education forces the children to suppress their individuality, to 
obey, to adopt a certain philosophy, to give up their own personality. 
We tried to put all constructive forces to use, to make the children 
participate in a cooperative building up of our democratic society in 
a world of free nations. The Nazis teach their children to fight and 
die, to conquer the world for one nation, to suppress and be sup- 
pressed. Their purpose is not to attain the best for the children, but to 
make the children serve a purpose fixed by the dominating group. 

For us only the best treatment of the children was good enough. 
We all continually sought to make the schools better, but we did not 
agree about the ways and means. We disagreed about practically 
everything, as it always is and must be in a democracy. But just this 
disagreement vivified the school. And this also put it in the center of 
people’s interest. Not least, the laboring classes and their political par- 
ties were more and more interested in the growth of the school. Educa- 
tion became more and more important as their influence and re- 
sponsibility increased. 

But those who did the actual daily work in improving the schools 
were the teachers. They worked unceasingly to improve the building, 
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the teaching materials, the hygienic conditions, their own methods, 
and their own training. 

Of course, the teachers were not all alike. There were conservative 
teachers and radical; there were followers of modern methods and 
traditional, with all kinds of philosophies. And within the Norwegian 
State religion they were given freedom to follow and express their 
own beliefs. 

But with all their differences one trait was common to Norwegian 
teachers: they were honest. They never taught anything they did not 
believe themselves. They stated their own convictions, both to the 
children and to the authorities. They acted in conformity with what 
they held to be right. They stood up for their conviction, whether it 
concerned subjects, methods of teaching, or general philosophies. 
They lived according to Luther’s words: “I cannot act against my 
conscience.” 

It is just this that the Nazis are determined to break down. The 
teachers are to be forced to profess something that they do not be- 
lieve, by being coerced into joining the Nazi Teachers Association. 
They are to be forced to teach the children Nazism and the “New 
Order,” which they themselves hate and despise. They are to be 
forced to see our children put into Nazi youth organizations, where 
everything is thwarted that the school and the parents have taught as 
good and right. 

Norwegian children have always been taught honesty; the Nazis 
teach the children that lving, cheating, and stealing are right if they 
serve the Nazi cause. The Norwegians are taught to protect those 
who are weak; the Nazis teach that all through nature the stronger 
is right and has the right to destroy the weaker. The Norwegians, 
like all democratic peoples, try to help each other, and the children 
learn this in practice—now under the oppression more than ever. 
The Nazis teach the children to spy on each other, to take advantage 
of others, to advance in rank after a “leader principle” by getting 
others under foot. The Norwegian children are taught that cruelty 
is inhuman and un-Christian; the Nazis teach children to persecute 
each other, to torture each other in order to make them used to seeing 
human blood. The Norwegians are taught to stand up for what they 
think is right; the Nazis teach children to obey in whatever they are 
ordered to do, to hail authority as the only decisive factor for their 
actions, to conform to the Nazi ideas without questioning. Nothing 
has had greater value for school children in all democratic countries 
than justice; a teacher who was unjust was condemned by them all. 
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But the idea of justice is foreign to the directors of concentration 
camps, Gestapo centers, medieval torture, and the system of hostages. 

The Norwegian teachers have stood for our democratic and Chris- 
tian ideals both in theory and practice. Now they have been put to 
the most serious test. Would the philosophy of their peaceful, every- 
day life endure through the test of Nazi persecution? That the teach- 
ers have held their ideals through all threats, all torture, and all 
persecution is one of the greatest things that has ever happened to Nor- 
wegian education, and to democratic education all over the world. 
That these teachers would rather be broken themselves than have 
their ideals trampled on is the greatest contribution they could possibly 
make. It has sometimes been doubted that the people in the democracies 
would be willing to sacrifice as much for their way of life as the Nazis 
do for theirs. This doubt has no place any longer. It is proved that 
the idealism of a true democracy stands fast through even the most 
terrible ordeals. It has been demonstrated that the democratic school 
‘an inspire both teachers and pupils to the highest self-sacrifice. 

For us Norwegians, the sufferings inflicted on our teachers will 
always be an internal wound. We will never be able to forget that 
the Nazis have done this. For the Norwegian school it is a great loss 
that so many fine, strong people will not be able to serve it actively 
for a long time, and that many of them will never come back. 

But their sacrifice gives a promise for the future. The sufferings 
and the resistance of our teachers are a measure of the strength of 
the ideals in our democratic school. Our children have seen that hon- 
esty, justice, protection of the weaker, defense of one’s conviction, 
freedom of conscience, are truly worth dying for, and must be worth 
living for also. 

The five hundred Norwegian teachers have given to Norwegian 
and to all democratic education a basis to build on that can never 
be destroyed. Their courage and steadfastness, their solidarity and 
mutual sympathy, their willingness to sacrifice for those who suf- 
fered most, their faithfulness to their ideals, will shine over our schools 
for hundreds of years. They give us a heritage that forever must live 
in our minds. It will not be easy to live up to their example. But it 
gives us a base for democratic education that will be our most precious 
treasure for coming generations. 

The attitude of the Norwegian teachers was expressed in their own 
words in the midst of this crisis, when they all knew what they might 
expect from the Nazis if they refused to comply. They set down their 
decision in a declaration which includes the essence of what democratic 
education is and always must be. On April 9, the second anniversary 
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of the German invasion, every free teacher read this declaration to 
the students: 


On February 9 the Norges Lerersamband (Norwegian Teachers Association, 
the Nazi organization) was established. A few days later I sent in my resignation 
because I found that membership in the organization might place upon me duties 
which I for reasons of conscience could not assume... . 

One of our dearest national songs tell us that “every child’s soul we unfold, is 
another province added to our country.” Together with Church and home we teach- 
ers have the responsibility to see to it that this unfolding occurs in Christian love 
and understanding, and in conformity with our national cultural traditions. We 
have been charged with the task of giving you children the knowledge and training 
for the thorough work which is necessary if every single one of you is to receive 
complete development as a human being, so that you can fill your place in society 
to the benefit of others and yourself. This is the duty with which we have been 
entrusted by the Norwegian people, and the Norwegian people can call us to ac- 
count for it. 

We know also that the sum of the knowledge and will-to-work in a country is 
the greatest and most lasting of all that country’s assets. It is our duty to hold a 
protective hand over these resources. We would betray our calling if we did not 
put all our strength into this task, especially during the trying times which we are 
now experiencing. Every curtailment in the school’s activity is an undermining of 
the foundation upon which our people’s future is to be built. 

However, the teacher’s duty is not only to give the children knowledge. He must 
also teach the children to have faith in, and to earnestly desire that which is true 
and just. Therefore, he cannot, without betraying his calling, teach anything 
against his conscience. He who does so sins both against the pupils he is supposed 
to lead and against himself. This, I promise you, I shall not do. 

I will not call upon you to do anything which I regard as wrong. Nor will | 
teach you anything which I regard as not conforming with the truth. I will, as I 
have done heretofore, let my conscience be my guide, and I am confident that I 


shall then be in step with the great majority of the people who have entrusted to 
me the duties of an educator. 


This declaration gives the essentials of democratic education as 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg address gives the essentials of democracy it- 
self—and it is, like that great statement, signed with blood. Sick, 
maltreated, tortured, dying, the Norwegian teachers are still uphold- 
ing the ideals of democratic education for the world. 


Aase Gruda Skard, a specialist in child psychology, escaped from Norway 
with her husband and small children, and now lives in Washington. She has 
been lecturing to Americans on Norway. 


The present article is reprinted with permission from Journal of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women. 





Svein Byérnsson, Regent of Iceland 


By Ricuarp Breck 


UNE SEVENTEENTH, the birthday of Jon Sigurdsson, the 
greatest statesman and political leader of Iceland, has become an 
increasingly cherished national holiday among the Icelanders. 
Last year this historic day took on a new significance, when Mr. Sveinn 
Bjornsson, who had been Icelandic Minister to Denmark, was elected 


the first Regent of Iceland 
by virtually a unanimous 
vote of the Althing. 

He was elected to this 
new office of trust and honor 
in accordance with a resolu- 
tion passed by the Althing 
on May 17 last year, decree- 
ing that a Regent should be 
elected for a period of one 
year to execute the supreme 
power which formerly, ac- 
cording to the Constitution, 
had been vested in the King, 
but since April 10, 1940, had 
been entrusted to the Ice- 
landic Cabinet. Mr. Bjérns- 
son was duly reelected for 
another year on June 17 this 
summer. 

His election last year, in 


Sveinn Bjdrnsson 


an atmosphere of dignity and with fitting ceremonies, was received with 
enthusiastic approval. He had the support of all the leading political 
parties as well as of the nation as a whole; it is, moreover, safe to assert 
that his first year as Regent has in no wise tended to detract from his 
popularity. Nor is it difficult to understand why Mr. Bjérnsson has 
endeared himself to his countrymen and won their whole-hearted ad- 
miration and confidence, when we consider his career, which has been 
unusually brilliant and at the same time fruitful for the Icelandic 


people. 
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Sveinn Bjérnsson, who last year passed the sixty-year milestone, for 
he was born February 27, 1881, comes of an excellent family. His 
father, an uncommonly gifted man, was for years the most influential 
Icelandic editor of his day as well as a political leader. On his mother’s 
side Sveinn Bjérnsson comes of an equally distinguished family. 

He graduated from the State College of Iceland in 1900 and after- 
wards studied law at the University of Copenhagen, receiving his 
degree in 1907. He was for a number of years a practising attorney in 
Reykjavik, pleading cases both before the Superior and the Supreme 
Court, and earning a reputation as one of the ablest lawyers of the land. 

At the same time he took a more and more prominent part in public 
affairs, serving as member of the City Council for Reykjavik from 
1912 to 1920 and as member of the Althing for Reykjavik from 1914 
to 1916 and again in 1920. His significant and many-sided public ser- 
vice not only embraced the Icelandic capital, but was on a nation-wide 
scale. He played a major part in the founding and carrying on of sev- 
eral industrial and social organizations which have been of immeasur- 
able value to the people of Iceland, including the Icelandic Steamship 
Company, of which he was the president from its organization in 1914 
until 1920. 

It is, however, as Iceland’s Minister to Denmark in the period 1920 
to 1940, with the exception of the years 1924-1926 when the office was 
temporarily discontinued, that Mr. Bjornsson has become most widely 
known. He is indeed a pioneer in the Icelandic foreign service, as he 
was the first and for a long time the only Minister representing Iceland 
anywhere. And his nearly twenty years of diplomatic service in Copen- 
hagen was far from limited to Denmark. He has represented Iceland 
at numerous international conferences and headed Icelandic trade com- 
missions on many occasions. He has enjoyed the complete confidence 
of the various Icelandic Governments under which he has served and 
has won general respect at home and abroad. 

With his far-reaching work in the diplomatic and international field 
Mr. Bjornsson has rendered his nation inestimable service and he also 
gained thereby the experience which made him an ideal choice for the 
highest office of independent Iceland. He has stood above and beyond 
all parties and political quarrels and has learned to think and act as the 
representative of the whole nation. 

With respect to the relationship of Iceland to the other Scandina- 
vian nations, Mr. Bjornsson’s selection as Regent was also an especially 
happy one, for he knows all of them well and is favorably known 
throughout the Northern countries. In his notable address to the 
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Icelandic people following his election and formal induction as Regent, 
he made clear his warm and sympathetic attitude towards all the 
Scandinavian sister nations. He said in part: “It is my wish and hope 
that the Icelanders in the future may be able to cooperate closely with 
all these nations, as far as both cultural and other relations are con- 
cerned. It is my opinion that we Icelanders are at our best amidst our 
Scandinavian friends and neighbors.” 

As behooved an experienced and far-sighted statesman, Mr. Bjorns- 
son also voiced, on the same occasion, the future hopes of the Icelandic 
nation on a broader basis than its relationship to the Scandinavian 
countries; he spoke of Iceland as a member of the community of free 
nations generally, saying: “I am confident that I am entitled to assert 
that, now as before, it is the most definite will of the Icelandic people 
that we may also belong to the group of democratic nations who desire 
to build their life and future on the principle of right and decency. 
We must stand firm and united on what our conviction tells us is our 
right. We shall also respect the right of others, but never force without 
right.” 

Here speaks a worthy descendant of those “pioneers of freedom,” 
who settled Iceland more than a thousand years ago; but along with his 
forthright expression of the deep-seated Icelandic love of liberty, Mr. 


Bjornsson pleaded, in his historic acceptance speech, for national 
unity and an unflinching spirit of service and sacrifice. 

His words fell on responsive ears, for they were spoken by one who, 
in his many-sided activities furthering the progress and upholding the 
honor of his nation, has shown that he places public service above 
selfish interests. 


Richard Beck is Professor of Scandinavian Languages and Literatures 
in the University of North Dakota. An Icelander by birth, he is Vice Consul 
of Iceland for North Dakota. 





The Administration Building of Tingbek Quarry 


An Underground Art Museum 


O, THE BUNDGAARD Art Museum has not been driven 

underground by the “visitors” who have performed that func- 

tion for so many cultural things in Denmark, and it is under 
the ground physically, not spiritually. American visitors to the Rebild 
Hills, in happier days, may remember the museum arranged by the 
artist himself in an old lime quarry near by. 

Anders Bundgaard is a native of Jutland, the son of a crofter and 
maker of wooden shoes in a village between Aalborg and Rebild. 
Though he studied and made a place for himself in the art world of 
Copenhagen, he never lost his feeling for his old home. Perhaps his 





AN UNDERGROUND ART MUSEUM 


The Entrance to the Museum-Quarry 


strongest work is the magnificent Cimbrian Bull inspired by the novels 
of another native of the region, Johannes V. Jensen. Best known, 
however, is the Gefion Fountain at Langelinje familiar to everybody 
who has visited Copenhagen. 

As a child Bundgaard was fascinated by a lime quarry at Tingbek 
in the neighborhood, and later in life when he had an opportunity to 
acquire it, he did so. At first the quarry was out in the open, but as 
the excavations went deeper into the hillside, great underground halls 
were created, some as much as ninety feet high. In these halls the 
sculptor placed the original sketches of a number of his works, and 
besides cut reliefs in the limestone of the walls. Against the rough 
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The Sketch for the Gefion Fountain in Copenhagen Is Strangely Effective against 
the Rough White Walls of a High Vault in the Quarry 


background and in the artificial light, the whole takes on a strange 
mystic and romantic aspect that is surely unlike any other art museum 
in the world. 





AN UNDERGROUND ART MUSEUM 


In the Museum Is Seen the Sketch for the Cimbrian Bull in the 
Market Place of Aalborg 
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The New Bishop of Stockholm 


By ArtHurR WALD 


diocese and bishop of their own has long been discussed and 

debated. When the question was finally decided by official 
action of the Swedish Church a year ago and by approval of the 
Riksdag the following spring, discussion naturally turned to the impli- 
cations and demands of the new office and the qualifications of the 
still conjectural future incumbent of the post. The Bishop of Stock- 
holm—Sweden’s intellectual and cultural as well as political capital 
with a population of nearly 750,000 souls—must be an organizer of 
proved energy and initiative, a man of deep consecration and devotion 
to the Church but with breadth of vision and ecumenical outlook, who 
would command the respect and confidence of all disparate groups, 
secular and religious. The appointment of Dr. Manfred Bjérkquist 
was generally received as a logical and appropriate one, for in a quite 
eminent degree the new bishop appears to meet the high qualifications 
for the new and difficult post. 

It was near the close of his student years at Uppsala that Manfred 
Bjérkquist first came into national prominence as the organizer and 
leading spirit of the historic Youth Crusade of the summer of 1909. It 
was a bold venture of faith on which a band of fifty-five young men 
embarked, two and two, to preach the old gospel through the length 
and breadth of the land and awaken men to a new loyalty to their 
Church. In tangible and intangible ways the impulses of this crusade 
are still felt. Out of it came a permanent organization, the Church 
Youth Movement, which has had incalculable importance for Christian 
life and work in Sweden. 

The vision that in 1917 was realized in today’s Sigtuna began to 
take form long before the architect made his drawings for the im- 
pressive complex of buildings now crowning the hills of that ancient 
historic town. The crusaders of 1909 dreamed of a retreat for a fellow- 
ship of Christian youth, a center of religious activity in the spirit of 
their movement. The vision grew and unfolded and took more definite 
shape. On a day not many years later Manfred Bjorkquist stood on a 
hill overlooking old Sigtuna thinking such thoughts as these: Here in 
this quiet place, not too far from Uppsala and Stockholm, must be 
built the center of Christian humanism which Sweden needs. Here 
shall be realized the retreat of our dreams. Here we can create a center 
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American Swedish News Exchange 


Manfred Bjérkquist 


for meetings of youth and conferences. And what could it not mean 
for Swedish youth to build here also a folk high school and a humanistic 
gymnasium on a definitely Christian basis’ In conceiving and realizing 
this imposing project Bjérkquist was, to be sure, not alone—we think 
of such ardent co-workers as Soderblom, J. A. Eklund, and others— 
but Bjérkquist’s name and personality have become so intimately 
associated with Sigtuna that one can not speak of the one without sug- 
gesting the other. Sigtuna is the living expression of Bjérkquist’s 
idealism. Rarely have a man and an institution been so intimately 
identified as in the Sigtuna of today. 
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There is something strikingly suggestive of the medieval monastery 
not only in the architecture of the new Sigtuna but also in its schools, 
its arcades, and garden of roses, the guest-house with its atmosphere 
of peace and restfulness and the chapel with its crucifix. But here the 
parallel ends. For the secret of Sigtuna’s power is the evangelical 
freedom which pervades it. The guest who comes to seek rest and 
quiet is happily free from restraints of rules and routine. In the 
folk high school and in youth meetings there is complete freedom of 
debate and discussion. Everyone may have his say, be he high church 
or atheist, communist or conservative, if only he be sincere, if he be 
willing to respect opposing personalities and observe the accepted 
decencies. But with all this freedom of opinion and expression, the 
essential Christian character of Sigtuna is never compromised. Tra- 
ditional forms of individual and common worship are observed without 
any apology. 

In more recent years Sigtuna has come to have a special significance 
for the ecumenical movement, for here has sprung up a sort of Geneva 
of the North, a center for study, discussion, and activity in behalf 
of closer cooperation of the churches of Christendom. 

It would be presumptuous to judge which of Sigtuna’s. varied 
activities in large perspective has been most fruitful. But the picture 
would be quite incomplete without reference to the periodic con- 
ferences for which Sigtuna has become the favored meeting place. 
Here, on the invitation of its principal, have met, for free and open 
exchange of opinion and experience, doctors with clergymen, em- 
ployers with workers, free with high churchmen, representatives of 
the Church with those of sports and adult education, radicals with 
Christian youth. They have met as members, not of opposing camps 
but of a common humanity, and there is unanimous testimony to the 
broadened view, the better understanding, and mutual respect that 
have been the result. One may venture the opinion that in this great 
work of social reconciliation lies Bjérkquist’s most valuable contribu- 
tion to contemporary Swedish life. 

The circumstance of this appointment creating the thirteenth bish- 
opric of the Swedish Church has suggested a comparison with the 
Apostle who was not included in the first chosen group of twelve. 
There is in Bishop Bjorkquist something of St. Paul’s fiery zeal, of his 
loyalty to one central truth, of his inclusive spirit and his courage to 
break new paths. Not a theologian by choice of profession, his writings 
and addresses are concerned largely with current questions of Chris- 
tian education, the function of the Church, the burning problems of 
youth and even of national policy. But first and foremost he has been 
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intent upon proclaiming forcefully and with simple directness the 
great truths of the gospel of Christ. Possessed of almost incredible 
energy, he has been active on thirty or more boards and councils within 
and without the Church. This rich fund of experience and of intimate 
contacts with leaders in various spheres will undeniably prove an 
invaluable asset in the work of the bishopric. 

The new bishop faces his great task in a spirit of characteristic 
humility. To an interviewer questioning him about his intentions he 
replied: “I shall want to defer announcement of any definite plans 
until I have had an opportunity to listen and learn.” In broader 
outline he has, however, made clear what his approach will be. First 
there must be created out of a diocese on paper a living, working 
unity through the cooperation of all constructive forces. While pre- 
serving their traditional individuality, the metropolitan churches must 
sense their responsibility as members of the new diocese. Without any 
suggestion of regimentation the many promising volunteer activities, 
especially among the youth, must be coordinated and strengthened. 
All forces for good must be utilized for the great common cause. But 
always it must be remembered that the central task of the Church is 
to bring the gospel to men. For a folk church it must always be a dis- 
quieting accusation that so many appear to be completely alienated 
from religion. It is urgent that boundaries be widened for the great 
message of the Church. In times like these the Church must more than 
ever become a seeking church. It must find men where they have their 
spiritual dwelling-place. The traditional forms of worship are a 
precious heritage which must not be sacrificed or lost. But the Church 
must also strive to find forms of expression more appealing to those 
who have lost contact with it. The Swedish Church senses its respon- 
sibility for all that is included in Swedish folk-life and this respon- 
sibility must be met by practical cooperation with all idealistic 
strivings. 

When the lay builder and Christian humanist of Sigtuna becomes 
the Bishop of Stockholm, there is no forced break but a natural transi- 
tion. The work of reconciliation and cooperation in the spirit of free- 
dom and mutual understanding will continue in a new setting and in 
a larger sphere. 


Arthur Wald is Dean of Augustana College in Rock Island and professor of 
Swedish. Before the outbreak of the war he made a study trip to Sweden as a 
Fellow of the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 





Makkaur 


By Bisuor Eyvinp BERGGRAV 


T IS NOT SO EASY to find Makkaur 
|= the map, but if you look exactly 

midway on the coast of Varanger pen- 
insula I think you may see the name. It is 
an old fishing-ground, but is now best 
known for its lighthouse. I am not sure 
that the light is the most powerful in the 
North, but they say so at Makkaur. I 
readily believe, however, that it has saved 
many boats, for where Makkaur thrusts 
its nose out into the Arctic Ocean is a 
wicked spot. 

One hundred and two people live there. 
They live by the sea alone and the sea is 
frequently difficult. There is neither 
beach nor harbor, nothing but crags and 
huge rocks. Weeks may pass when it is 
impossible either to land or to depart. 
The first time I was to have been in Mak- 
kaur, we were obliged to omit the call. 

When you do land, you climb an iron 
ladder that is firmly attached to the per- 
pendicular rock. It takes experience to 
manage it when there is a heavy sea, and 
it is impossible even for the most agile 
when the ocean is in an uproar. No ship 
can lie at anchor outside Makkaur. 

Naturally, under such conditions, life 
may be difficult for almost anyone. I knew 
how poor the people were. But then all of 
a sudden I received a letter from the 
minister to whose parish Makkaur be- 
longed: they wanted a church in Mak- 
kaur. 

It was mean of me that I did not im- 
mediately become enthusiastic. But there 
were something like fifty-nine other 
places on the waiting list, at several of 
which the people had been collecting 
money for a long, long time. In fact some 
of them had been working at it for a 
generation. Decidedly it was their turn to 
receive the small allowance which the 
Nordland Church and School Fund could 


occasionally contribute. And here comes 
Makkaur with one hundred and two souls 
—people of small resources to put it 
mildly. But the minister supports the re- 
quest. He writes: “At least they must 
have a schoolhouse.” (I shall not repeat 
how he described the “quarters” they 
were renting for a school.) He thought 
therefore it might be best to cooperate by 
building the church and the school to- 
gether. But they did not want what is 
usually resorted to in such cases—a 
school chapel in which the school-room is 
used for church too, with only folding 
doors that can be opened to reveal the 
choir and altar. They wanted a room for 
the church by itself, but it could be under 
the same roof as the school. That’s what 
they wanted in Makkaur. 

An administrator is apt to figure coldly 
and quickly. It took me just one second 
to put down the plan as impossible. At the 
same time, that occasion when I had 
failed to land there had made a strong 
impression upon me, and something also 
remained in my mind from correspond- 
ence with people in the place... . “And 
the Bishop will be the first to acknowl- 
edge,” wrote the minister, “that for those 
who have children to baptize or who wish 
to go to church, the landing conditions 
are difficult. And no one can expect that 
people in their circumstances can get a 
boat and go to the school chapel at Bats- 
fjord—which means rowing eleven kilo- 
meters up the open fjord and perhaps 
returning a week later.” 

That bit into me. But how about the 
money? We cannot let one hundred and 
two people go ahead of thousands in other 
places who have been working for dec- 
ades. “Well,” said the minister, “now they 
have gathered together 800 crowns. A 
women’s society has been working for 
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years. The schoo] authorities will produce 
3,000 crowns for a much needed school 
building. If we then could obtain from the 
Nordland Church and School Fund some 
1,500 crowns, the people themselves 
would contribute another 700 crowns and 
then we should have 6,000 crowns in all, 
and for that we can build,’ wrote the 
minister. 

At this point I awoke. Of all the build- 
ing projects that I had helped to plan 
every year right up to this last one, this 
was the maximum estimate in the direc- 
tion of a minimum budget. I should have 
rejected it at once as nonsense had not 
the minister himself been a carpenter. 
“We shall make it all right,” he assured 
me. “We'll all help.” 

Now I shall not trace the development 
of the fairy tale, and still less shall I ap- 
portion the honors for the undertaking, 
but in part at least the honors belong to 
the minister. Without him I should have 
declared the whole thing impossible. The 
Governor of Finnmark became enthusi- 
astic, and he will not be angry with me if 
I reveal that he and I exchanged poems at 
Christmas about Makkaur’s projected 
cathedral. The whole business had put us 
in such a mood that prose was not enough. 

In the summer of 1934 the minister re- 
ported that all was ready. Although he 
had eighty kilometers by sea in the open 
Arctic Ocean to go from Vardé to Mak- 
kaur, he had made the trip several times 
to look after things and to lend a hand. 
Now it was ready to be dedicated. 

We sailed out of Vardé in a fishing 
smack. A fresh wind was prophesied. In 
the ears of a person addicted to seasick- 
ness, the word “fresh” is anything but 
pleasant when used of the wind and sea. 
I was prepared for the customary trials. 
But the wind soon calmed down and we 
coasted along the naked rocks of the shore 
in moderate weather, using a scant eight 
hours to Makkaur. Strange what different 
impressions the same thing can give you 
at different times. These mountain knolls, 
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pale as the abode of Hel, can look so for- 
bidding when one sees them from the sea 
in bad weather. Now, however, we passed 
near enough to discern houses and homes 
here and there in the inlets. We landed at 
Havningberg and had a meeting there 
with the people. As we stood in the pilot 
house, the commander of our boat told us 
many things about the place and the 
people. Everything came so close, grew so 
familiar. It was very different from pass- 
ing on the«steamer. Such is life always. 
One must come close before one can grow 
fond of anything. 

In the evening we made a fine landing 
at Makkaur, climbing up the famous iron 
ladder. Next day the Governor, the 
superintendent of schools, the sheriff, the 
organist, the postmaster, and six or seven 
others were to come. They ran into bad 
weather—luckily, I had almost said !— 
but it was fun when they came and we 
met them at the ladder. 

I was to stay at the house of the fisher- 
man Bernhard Hansen. He was seventy 
years old and white-haired. The minister 
took me outside and showed me the prop- 
erty. Poor soil, I thought. “This is the 
only soil to be found in Makkaur,” said 
the minister, “but it’s not from around 
here.”” Mentally I made a double interro- 
gation point—not from around here?? 
No, Makkaur is a rock-strewn slope lev- 
eled off with smaller stones sufficiently so 
that one may walk here and there. Old 
Hansen’s father began to carry earth 
down from the bog on the mountain in his 
knapsack. Afterwards he and his wife 
rowed to Batsfjord and fetched soil from 
there. They had to carry it up from the 
landing. Year after year they did this, a 
knapsack full now and a boatload then. 
At last it made pasture for a cow. But the 
big rocks—some of them like small houses 
—they could not cope with, so they cov- 
ered them with sod. Now you can see that 
the grass grows there also. When the 
young people began to help, they soon 
had pasture for two cows. Now they could 
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get milk. And the stone fence around this But the old wife, mother of the present 
estate had to be moved farther out from Old Hansen, she did not stop when the 
time to time. Just think of it, two cows in stone fence was finished. After that Pero- 
Makkaur! line—her name was really Peroline— 
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began to go by herself and clear the 
stones outside of the fence. “This is 
where the church is to stand,” she said. 
Of course she did not live to see it. Her 
son was now seventy years old. But she 
picked up stones on the church plot as 
long as she had the strength. I went 
around first with the minister and later 
by myself. Never before had I seen soil 
that “wasn’t from around here.” It made 
me think: what kind of people are these? 
It seemed that they were bigger than 
those to which we belonged. 

The church arid the schoolhouse were 
really built for little more than 6,000 
The building was beautiful, 
though simple, with a fine turret and a 
genuine church profile. And all the people 
could be seated at one time. At the dedi- 
cation they say that one hundred and one 
were present; the one absentee had a legi- 
timate excuse for his absence. In addition 
we had all the dignitaries—most welcome 
guests to the people of Makkaur—from 
Vard6 and Vadsé. But then there was not 
an inch of floor space left. This was on 
September 11, 1934. 

Everything I had seen, heard, and ex- 
perienced since I landed had filled me 
with an emotion that I can describe by no 
other words than humility and reverence. 
I felt that there was no reason why I 
should come here for a single day to en- 
joy the occasion, or that I should be the 
one to dedicate all this which these people 
had created. I now learned that they had 
slowly gathered Gre after dre ever since 
Peroline had begun to pick up stones. 
They all had a share in it, big and small. 
Even in the work of building they had all 
lent a hand, man after man taking his 
turn. This was really their own house of 
God, and they ought to dedicate it them- 
selves. I omitted the procession of minis- 
ters to the altar to place upon it the 
sacred vessels and the altar books. (After 
all the dedication of a school chapel is 
not so strictly regulated by the ritual.) 
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The people themselves were to dedicate 
this church. 

My sermon was on the text which I had 
seen on the altar of the mother church at 
Vardé: “It is finished.’”” When I came to 
the point of mentioning the church and 
its contents, I first told its history from 
olden times up till today. There had been 
churches in Makkaur before, the first in 
Catholic times, and later a smaller one 
which was destroyed in an attack by the 
Russians when Makkaur was still an im- 
portant enough fishing center so that 
there was something to plunder. But all 
that was ancient history. Now we come to 
the memory of Peroline and the contribu- 
tion of the younger generation. I ex- 
pressed the thanks of us all. “And now I 
ask you, the white-haired son of Peroline, 
to go up to the altar with the Word of 
Life and place the Bible on that ground 
which your mother’s labor and prayers 
cleared for God’s house here in Mak- 
kaur.”’ 

The old man was sitting with the Bible 
in his lap. Now he stood up and fumbled 
his way to the altar, up the two steps to 
the choir, and through the choir to the 
altar. So reverently and carefully did he 
place the Bible on the altar that we were 
all deeply moved. He stood there silently 
a few seconds as if he, like the rest of us, 
had difficulty in tearing himself away 
from that moment. The church was so 
still, so very still, during the old man’s 
participation. But we must go on. 

“And now I bid you, children of Mak- 
kaur, take the baptismal basin in which 
all the coming children of Makkaur will 
be christened and carry it up to the bap- 
tismal font.” 

Two ten-year-old girls walked up the 
aisle of the church with the basin between 
them, lifted it over the font, and set it 
down. 

In the same way the minister of the 
parish walked up to the altar with the 
communion cup. 

“Now we shall light the altar candles 
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in Makkaur chapel. I ask you, Mr. Aas- 
fjord, who as architect have watched and 
attended to the placing of every plank in 
this house, to step forward and light the 
altar candles for the first time.” 

His hands shook as he lifted the little 
flame up to the candle which came to life 
and grew silently. Then he went rever- 
ently outside the altar railing and we sat 
and watched him light the other candle. 
Two small flames held the eyes of all. 

Later the Governor said, “That mo- 
ment was almost too intense.” 

Yes, it was the realities that were 
brought home to us. It was that which lay 
behind it all. The life of generations, the 
people, the primitive force back of every- 
thing. It was the faithfulness and endur- 
ance in the midst of daily toil under 
which such as we would break, the cour- 
age and imagination which grow in stony 
soil. It was this that was “almost too in- 
tense.” 

Such a day is a strange experience for 
a government official. There we sat, we 
three who had worked so well and hap- 
pily together in every way, the Governor, 
the superintendent of schools, and I; we 
who in a small way had been given the 
“authority” to allow this project to be 
commenced. And I think we all felt very 
humble. For here we met incarnate that 
which we officials served: the living spirit 
in the people, the indefinable realities on 
which our whole society rests. We had 
been allowed to be the tools and we had 
merely pushed aside some of the hin- 
drances which might prevented 
things from growing. Now we sat there 
and watched them grow. 


have 


Next came the baptism. When you re- 
member that Makkaur has only one hun- 
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dred and two inhabitants, you may think 
I am exaggerating when I tell you the 
number of children I baptized. There 
were thirteen. In other words more than 
twelve percent of the entire congregation 
were baptized at the dedication of the 
church. I set this record up and challenge 
all the bishops in the entire North to 
outdo it. The children were of all ages 
right up to the age of confirmation. Some 
of them I knew about from former cor- 
respondence with their parents at a time 
when we were trying to provide the small 
children with proper nourishment, and 
when an Oslo man helped me by sending 
some blessed casks of butter. Now the 
mother waited to hug me and express her 
thanks because the children were so well. 


Tuat night we saw, in the absolute 
darkness, the steamer heading towards 
Makkaur from the west. All the guests 
from Vardé and Vads6 were to get on 
board. First there was only a single light 
far away, then came the well-known tri- 
angular formation, the white top lantern 
and the two colored side lanterns. When 
we saw both the red and the green at the 
same time, old Hansen said, “Yes, she’s 
coming here. The steamer is making an 
extra stop.” There is very little light to 
be seen on a steamer that is coming head 
on. From the bridge forward all must be 
dimmed. But when Finnmarken swung 
Makkaur 
there was a mass of stars, a multitude of 
lights, something quite dazzling against 
the black ocean. The big world passes by, 
and yet one is inclined to say, the little 
world and the big Makkaur. 


around and hove to outside 


“Makkaur” is a chapter from a book by Bishop Berggrav entitled Spen- 
ningens land (The Land of Tension) describing his experience as Bishop of 
Troms, the most northerly see in Norway which includes Svalbard. The 
Editor of the Review is indebted to Mr. Edward O. Thorpe for calling atten- 
tion to it and for collaborating in the work of translation. 
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Are Women Losing Ground? 


A Swedish Woman Writer Analyzes Our Civilization 
and Woman’s Part Therein 


By Essy Kry-RasmMussEn 


LIN WAGNER has an impressive 

record of activities behind her, not 

only as a Swedish journalist and 
writer—her last book, Alarm Clock,* is her 
twenty-seventh—but as a lecturer, paci- 
fist, and woman leader. Her interest in 
peace and world affairs urged her to travel 
and study extensively ; she was very active 
in women’s organizations and pacifist ac- 
tivities, visited the League of Nations in 
Geneva, and published her impressions of 
Europe and its problems in 1923 in a book 
called Seine, Rhine, and Ruhr. She also 
went to Soviet Russia on a study tour a 
few years ago. 

She lived in Stockholm for a long time, 
but it is from her tranquil country home 
in her beloved Smaland that Elin Wagner 
sends out the warning signals of her alarm 
clock to awaken men and women of the 
Western Civilization to the danger in- 
herent in the character of that 
civilization. 


very 


For this form of war has not, according 
to her, come to us out of dire necessity. 
The men who play the leading parts on the 
side of the aggressors have not fallen from 
the sky like meteors. They have appeared 
during a period in the history of mankind 
when everything was favorable to their 
desires and abilities. Hence their extraor- 
dinary success. 

The reason why things were so favor- 
able to these leaders is to be found in the 
character of our modern civilization; its 
machinery can easily be geared to war 
and makes it possible for man to carry out 
plans of destruction on a gigantic scale. 


*Vdckarklocka (Alarm Clock). By Elin 
Wdgner. Bonnier. Stockholm. 1941. 


The organization of classes, professions, 
and trades in central corporations, asso- 
ciations, and groups has paved the way for 
centralization of power—for totalitarian- 
ism and war. 

In the opinion of the author, this mech- 
anization and centralization which charac- 
terize our modern world have made man a 
slave of the civilization which he himself 
has created, and the system has led to un- 
rest and calamity, instead of prosperity, 
health, and happiness. 

The last phase in the history of our 
modern State is the lining up of women— 
their incorporation in the man-made or- 
ganizational system. This implied the 
restraining, adapting, and remodelling 
of women. They thereby gained a certain 
economic independence—but lost in essen- 
tial influence. Women gradually lost more 
and more of their authority and dignity as 
mothers. Womankind failed to see where 
this machine culture, which conquered 
their former fields of activity and conse- 
quently reduced their influence as women, 
was leading humanity. 

In the interval between the two World 
Wars women became increasingly limited 
to their national horizons; their attempts 
at international feminine solidarity grew 
fewer and fewer. Elin Wagner reminds us 
of the fact that women are more passive 
today than during the First World War, 
when many of them demonstrated their 
horror of war, and endeavored to create an 
international women’s front against it. 
She mentions the stand taken by Jane 
Addams and by women’s organizations at 
the Hague Convention of 1915. The au- 
thor has followed at close quarters the his- 
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Elin Wagner 


tory of the decades between the two wars, 
and is disappointed at the passivity with 
which women have accepted the national- 
istic policy of their respective countries 
and the little use in favor of peace they 
made of the civic rights which they re- 
ceived as a reward for the loyalty they 
showed, the services they rendered to 
their countries, and the hardships they en- 
dured during the four years of the First 
World War. 

Elin Wagner is of the opinion that the 


time has now come for women to examine 
“their entire position in the world, their 
so-called victories and gains, their whole 
attitude.”” Unless women do that, the new 
world which will follow upon this war will 
be built without concern for them and 
their interests.* 

* Elin Wagner’s contention gains significance 
from recent revelations regarding the support 
Hitler has received from German women. It 


has even been claimed that he owes his success 
to them.—Ebrror. 
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ARE WOMEN 

Swedish women are quite as free as any 
in the world—American women not ex- 
cepted. A very large proportion of them 
receive a higher education and take part 
in professional life. They have full civic 
rights, and practically all trades and 
professions are open to them. Their in- 
telligence, working capacity, and high 
professional standing are recognized by 
educators, employers, co-workers, and 
colleagues, as well as by public opinion; 
and yet, as Elin Wagner proves with sig- 
nificant statistics and examples, the pro- 
portion of women-in important positions 
is remarkably low, in Sweden as every- 
where else. The explanation can partly be 
found, according to her, in the fact that 
women, after obtaining the suffrage, made 
the tactical mistake of abandoning that 
policy of feminine solidarity which they 
had successfully used in their fight for 
the vote, and “heroically” insisted on be- 
ing judged exclusively on their individual 
merits, whereas men, at the same time as 
they opposed all attempts at joint action 
by women, continued to judge and treat 
them as a special category of citizens and 
workers. Elin Wagner refers to the cam- 
paign against women in professional life 
during the economic crisis in the Nineteen 
Thirties which, in many countries, led to 
restriction of women’s employment and 
might well have done so in Sweden too, 
had it not been for the discussion regard- 
ing the falling birth rate which made 
parliament and public opinion realize that 
the only solution was to adopt measures 
facilitating women’s working and having 
children. 

During numerous lecture tours the au- 
thor of Alarm Clock had ample opportu- 
nity to discuss these problems with Swed- 
ish women in all walks of life, all over the 
country. Summing up her impressions, she 
states that women do realize that the pres- 
ent state of affairs is not satisfactory, that 
there exists discrimination against them 
in public and professional life, but at the 
same time they accept their humble réle 
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as followers of men, because they believe 
such a state to be as old as humanity. 

Elin Wagner challenges this attitude. 
She points out how strongly the conduct 
of all human beings is influenced by their 
knowledge—or notions—of history. On 
the other hand history differs widely, ac- 
cording to the point of view of the 
historian. 

The history of women has not yet been 
written. Its key lies in a remote and for- 
gotten epoch during which women were 
the leaders and men the followers. Ac- 
cording to a theory developed by a Swiss 
scholar by the name of Bachofen, in the 
middle of the Nineteenth Century, an an- 
cient matriarchal civilization existed at 
any rate in the Mediterranean countries. 
It was overthrown after a series of wars 
and replaced by patriarchal states some 
time before 1000 B.c. 

Bachofen had studied the material 
available, such as myths, the historians of 
antiquity, museum collections, and espe- 
cially tomb-stone inscriptions and ceme- 
tery art. The results of his investigations 
all pointed to the existence of a culture 
created and directed by women. He pub- 
lished them in a work called Mutterrecht. 

The work of Bachofen created a cer- 
tain sensation at the time; science used 
some of his discoveries, but he did not 
form a school, and his theory gradually 
fell into oblivion. He never became a 
prophet with the feminists—probably be- 
cause of his opinion that the women of his 
time had declined as compared with 
their ancestors, which was contrary to the 
contention of the advocates of women’s 
rights. 

Another scientist, Robert Briffault, ar- 
rived—independently of Bachofen, and 
about seventy years later—at the conclu- 
sion that a “mother age” had existed prior 
to the Greek, Hebrew, and Roman cul- 
tures. In his substantial work, The 
Mothers, published in the 1920s Briffault 
went further than Bachofen and showed 
how that age had survived and existed 
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side by side with those civilizations, and 
that vestiges thereof still exist in our own 
day. 

The Mothers did not arouse the enthu- 
siasm of women in general any more than 
Bachofen’s Mutterrecht, but it inspired 
individual women writers to interesting 
studies on the subject. 

* * * 


Does the author of Alarm Clock then 
hope for a renaissance of matriarchy? 
Certainly not. But she considers that the 
equilibrium of society was upset when 
women’s influence, which tended to main- 
tain respect for tradition, life, property, 
and human happiness, was reduced to a 
negligible quantity. She feels that the 
knowledge of the history of womankind 
may bolster the self-assurance and cour; 
age of women for the great task that lies 
before them. Here is, in her opinion, the 
ideal for which we should now strive: 

A world created through collaboration 
between men and women, a world in 
which movement and equilibrium, the con- 
tributions of brains and of muscles, have 
attained the right proportions, 

A world where community life and in- 
dividual freedom are well adjusted .. . 
where there is respect for life and the 
courage to risk it for a just cause... 
attachment to the earth and yearning for 
Heaven. 

Developing her ideas further, the au- 
thor advocates a revision of the present 
production and consumption system which 
would imply the revolt of man against the 
tyranny of industry and commerce. Man 
should be able to determine what articles 
and products he really needs, instead of 
being the docile buyer and consumer of 
everything that science, industry, and 
commerce deem to be good for him. At 
present he lacks the necessary knowledge 
which would enable him to form an indi- 
vidual opinion on the quality and useful- 
ness of a number of products on the 
market. 

Collective households and voluntary co- 
operation in the carrying out of certain 
types of work should also be developed. 
Thereby women would learn to work to- 


gether and to have confidence in one 
another. That would be the beginning of a 
new era of feminine solidarity which 
might have far-reaching consequences. 
As long as women continue to maintain 
“a love of peace which adapts itself to 
circumstances,’ they will never succeed 
in preventing the recurrence of wars. Elin 
Wagner realizes how difficult it is for the 
women of today—whose strength and skill 
are so fully engaged in routine work for 
the war effort of their respective coun- 
tries—to be able at the same time to re- 
examine their role in the world and to 
work out a program for the future. But it 


- is necessary that they do so. Otherwise 


there is a real danger that the world will 
continue after this war on the same lines 
as before 1939. Presumably nobody is 
going to invite women to contribute to the 
blueprints for the post-war world, but 
men will always take it for granted that 
“the earth and women” will patiently con- 
tinue to replenish what they, themselves, 
have destroyed through their wars. It is 
therefore incumbent upon women to take 
on part of the responsibility for the des- 
tiny of the world, to restore their author- 
ity in so far as is necessary to enable 
them to protect themselves and their chil- 
dren. 

The essential means by which these 
goals can be attained is a reform of our 
present mechanized and over-specialized 
system—a “return to the earth” and a 
new attitude toward nature and _ its 
products. 

The author points out that there is no 
opposition between the interests of men 
and women, but it is necessary that the 
latter became conscious of what is hap- 
pening at present and of what is likely 
to happen in the immediate future, and 
feel their responsibility for the shaping 


of the post-war world. 
* * * 


It might be interesting before attempt- 
ing a criticism of Elin Wagner’s Alarm 
Clock to mention how the ideas concern- 
ing the new way of life which she has 
—somewhat vaguely—outlined in her 
latest book and in other writings, has 
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been received in her native Sweden, and 
especially among those most directly con- 
cerned i.e. its women. Her program has 
given rise to a certain amount of discus- 
sion, and women leaders have been asked 
to give an opinion; but the majority are 
not favorable to the idea of dispensing 
with any of the facilities created by 
mechanized industry. 

In our opinion the main significance 
of Elin Wagner’s latest book does not, 
however, lie in the “return to the soil’ — 
which, of course, is an ideal periodically 
revived by civilized man ever since Rous- 
seau made himself its advocate. The 
main interest of her book, we think, 
resides in her stressing the fact that 
women have not yet found their true 
place in society and do not, at present, 
exercise an influence in proportion to 
their contributions to the life of State 
and community, and that if women them- 
selves do not do anything to change 
things, nobody else will. She has also 
rightly pointed out that individual hap- 
piness springs from the feeling of being 
“indispensable” and that working to- 
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gether for the good of a group develops 
confidence in one’s co-workers and the 
satisfaction which the team spirit pro- 
duces, and that women more especially 
need to develop both. 

Is it likely that Elin Wagner or other 
persons who endeavor to arouse women 
to a more ambitious and active attitude 
will succeed? The question is difficult and 
we do not pretend to be able to answer 
it. Certain symptoms of an awakening of 
women to the fact that they have lost 
ground between the two World Wars are 
discernible. The first step that women 
should take toward a better order would, 
according to Elin Wagner, be a revision 
of the values by which they have lived. 
Women must cease to confuse freedom 
with liberation from work and responsi- 
bility. They should share with the men the 
task of building a new world where a 
harmonious interplay of the forces of 
men and women will be realized, based 
on mutual understanding and respect, and 
where their collaboration is illuminated 
by a firework of sparks springing from 
the two poles. 


years held an important position 


with the League of Nations. She is now living in New York. 
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United States Troops Landing in Iceland 


In Iceland ‘Today 


By Haroup ButTcHER 


N AUTOMOBILE was moving 
slowly in the direction of Hekla, 


Iceland’s highest and occasion- 
ally volcanic mountain, in the twilight of 
a late summer evening. A young man and 
his wife, visitors to the country, peered 
out of the car, driven by an Icelander, 
looking in vain for the mountain hidden 
by a huge cloud. The effect of that cloud, 
hanging like a stage curtain in front of 
Hekla, was eerie; it seemed to be hiding 
the home of the ancient gods. The man 
and woman felt they could easily believe 
in Odin and Thor. It only needed rushing 
wind to create the atmosphere of the 
“Ride of the Valkyries.” Even without 
the wind it was Wagnerian. 


The man and his wife spent the night 
at Galtalaekur farm and next morning 
climbed that haunted mountain. They 
slipped on cinders near the summit, which 
was still thick with fog, but they found 
no gods nor goblins. And before they left 
that country they saw the sun glistening 
on Hekla’s snow cap, a beautiful picture 
to provide an abiding memory of what at 
first had seemed uncanny, even sinister. 

Some such impression as this is what 
most of us in America have formed of the 
country as a whole. When young Amer- 
icans in the armed forces were first sent 
there to join the British, they seemed to 
have dropped into a no-man’s-land un- 
comfortably near the North Pole. Would 
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they be frozen in the long dark days and 
nights of a six-months winter? Their 
anxious parents sought information from 
newspapers, magazines, books, until fi- 
nally, when news came from the men 
themselves, the cloud of uncertainty was 
lifted, and presently, with yet more in- 
formation, cheerfulness broke in and 
knowledge revealed Iceland as a civilized 
country with a climate by no means Arc- 
tic and a people as friendly as can be 
found anywhere. 

Iceland, however, remains a somewhat 
mysterious country- and Americans are 
still wondering what sort of daily life is 
being lived by thousands of Anglo-Amer- 
ican troops in this island of the North 
Atlantic. It is not enough to be told that 
Iceland is of strategic importance as a 
military and air base and as a half-way 
house for the conveyance of materials on 
a roundabout route from the United 
States to Britain. The important question 
is, how do Americans take to the Ice- 
landers? And—equally important—how 
do Icelanders take to the Americans? 
After all, despite the fine language of 
diplomacy, the fact remains that both 
British and Americans are occupying a 
country of which they are not citizens, 
and although they have planned to leave 
sometime, they will not depart until they 
are ready to do so, until they decide that 
departure would not be dangerous. 

An Icelander is killed by an American 
soldier. That has happened three times, 
and in each case the Icelander was un- 
armed, because Icelanders do not carry 
guns. On the latest occasion the citizen 
was shot in the back when driving in a 
car through Reykjavik after having twice 
been stopped by sentries and given to un- 
derstand that he might pass. The killings 
were accidental, of course, in the sense 
that they do not represent the policy of 
American military authorities toward Ice- 
landers, but they have led Icelanders to 
keep to themselves as much as possible 
and to avoid the strangers within their 


gates. It would be easy to exaggerate the 
importance of these accidents, but they 
enter into any true picture of conditions 
in Iceland at the present time and must 
not be overlooked. 

Ever since the First World War, Ice- 
landers have played an increasingly im- 
portant role in world affairs, and although 
they would not have chosen another 
World War as the means of developing 
this, they have been quick to transmute 
an evil into good for their country. When 
the Nazis went into Denmark they settled 
one problem, temporarily at least; the 
King of Denmark, who was also King of 
Iceland—the two countries were in inde- 
pendent union—could obviously no longer 
function in the latter réle, and the Ice- 
landic Althing elected a regent, Sveinn 
Bjérnsson, who was reelected June 17, 
1942, the birthday of Jon Sigurdsson, the 
contemporary and Icélandic equivalent of 
Abraham Lincoln. The entry of the Brit- 
ish also confirmed, for the time being, the 
prophecies that Iceland would line up 
with Britain in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations instead of continuing in union 
with Denmark. Here, however, the 
prophets must not jump to any conclu- 
sions, because the occupation of a country 
for war purposes is no indication of what 
will happen when the war is over; it does 
not follow that either the Icelanders or 
the British would wish to see Iceland in 
the British Commonwealth permanently. 
It just happens that Iceland is under the 
wing of Britain—and the United States 
—at the moment; that is all. 

While this temporary arrangement 
lasts, 120,000 Icelanders are in daily con- 
tact, more or less, with roughly half that 
number—possibly more—of Anglo-Amer- 
ican troops. Iceland is about the same size 
as Kentucky, where approximately 3,- 
000,000 people live without being 
crowded; the addition of 60,000 troops 
has therefore not overcrowded Iceland. 
There is, however, no comparison in the 
fruitfulness of Iceland and Kentucky, 
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A Camp of the United States Marines in Iceland 


and an increase of population which 
would not disturb Kentucky might easily 
disturb Iceland. Fortunately, the armed 
forces take in their own supplies (duty 
free) and a food crisis has been avoided. 
Iceland, despite its name, is not an icecap 
like Greenland and has plentiful grazing 
land for its fine sheep. Its farms, includ- 
ing dairy farms, continue to flourish; 
hence there is food for the inhabitants of 
this northern island country. The fish- 
eries are Iceland’s most important indus- 
try; upon them almost everything else 
depends. In 1941, for example, the ex- 
port of frozen fish to Great Britain 
amounted to 157,338,000 crowns, which 
means that Iceland can import food which 
it cannot produce and machinery which it 
cannot manufacture. Theoretically Ice- 
landers could import much more than 
they can in practice. In Great Britain 
Icelandic frozen assets now amount to be- 


tween 150,000,000 and _ 160,000,000 
crowns, but although Icelanders could 
live on frozen fish, plus the vegetables 
they grow, they certainly cannot live on 
frozen assets. In fact, if it were not for 
some extremely able negotiations by an 
Icelandic delegation in Washington, they 
might have been in serious difficulties. 
However, the problem that arose when 
sterling given in payment for fish could 
not be used for buying goods in the 
United States was solved by a lease-lend 
arrangement whereby America pays Ice- 
land in dollars for the fish Britain buys 
and sends the bill to Britain. Icelanders 
can then go ahead and buy what they 
need in the United States. 

An illustration of this buying may be 
cited in connection with a project to heat 
the entire city of Reykjavik. It will also 
serve to show that “business as usual” 
during the Anglo-American occupation is 
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not merely a worthy aim but an actual 
fact. The project was initiated by the late 
Petur Halldorsson as Mayor of Reyk- 
javik. Pipes were needed to bring hot 
water from springs located a dozen miles 
outside the city ; these were ready to leave 
Denmark when the Germans took the 
country and stopped all ships from sail- 
ing. Icelanders then turned to England, 
but the English could not spare the metal. 
The present Mayor, Bjarni Benediktsson, 
only thirty-three years old, formerly a 
law professor at the University, then 
speeded negotiations which led to the ma- 
terial being obtained in the United States, 
and present plans call for installing the 
pipes at the end of this year. Many city 
buildings have been warmed for years 
from hot springs, but the present plan 


aims at supplying all Reykjavik homes 
with this natural heat. 

Reykjavik today is crowded. Even be- 
fore the occupation the population had 
grown to 39,000, over 30 per cent of Ice- 
land’s total inhabitants. Every vacant lot 
has been used to put up army huts, al- 
though by far the greater number of huts 
have been erected outside the city. When 
the British first entered Iceland they took 
over the schools to house the troops, for- 
tunately without causing great distur- 
bance in that the schools were due to close 
for the summer; and when the children 
were ready to go back the army huts were 
up. Identification cards have been issued 
to Icelanders so that their right to move 
about their own city will be recognized, 
although this, of course, does not remove 


Wide World Photos 


When Troops Are Taken on a Sightseeing Tour in Iceland They Are Accompanied by 
a Kitchen Truck Which Serves Meals from the Rear Opening 
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the possibility of their being challenged 
—<especially after dark. Officers have 
found lodgings in private homes and, 
without being unduly optimistic, it is safe 
to say that many have established friend- 
ships with the families where they are 
staying, because Icelanders are a friendly 
people, never more so than when known 
in their hospitable homes. Some resent- 
ment was caused when British officers 
took over a big dormitory of the Univer- 
sity of Reykjavik, built within recent 
years, but the faculty and students ac- 
cepted the situation as just one of those 
things. University life continued nor- 
mally, and in the summer of 1940—the 
British arrived in May that year—the 
new building was opened. New courses 
in politics and economics have been added 
to the curriculum, and the scientists of 
the research laboratory continue their 
surveys in Icelandic geology, natural life, 
and agriculture. Some of the soldiers in 
occupation who also happen to be schol- 
ars have asked to be allowed to study at 
the University, and although this led to 
protests from some of the students, their 
attitude was not reflected in the local 
press, and one influential paper pointed 
out that such an association might well be 
beneficial. Actually comradeship in study 
merely confirms a cultural link already 
established before the war by summer vis- 
its of American and European students 
and professors. 

Advanced Icelandic students are also 
making the most of educational facilities 
offered in the United States. About sixty, 
many supported by Icelandic govern- 
ment scholarships, are studying in this 
country, notably in the University of 
California and the University of Minne- 
sota. The students included Thorhallur 
Asgeirsson, son of Mr. Asgeir Asgeirsson, 
former Premier of Iceland, who has vis- 
ited the United States both before and 
during the war to take part in important 
negotiations in Washington. Mr. Asgeirs- 
son, by the way, was Premier in 1930 
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when Iceland celebrated the one thou- 
sandth anniversary of the Althing and the 
Congress presented to Iceland a heroic 
statue of Leif Ericsson, the work of A, 
Stirling Calder, which now dominates the 
city of Reykjavik. 

Asgeir Asgeirsson is an important fig- 
ure in present American-Icelandic rela- 
tions. A man of Viking build, of great 
culture, sincerity, and personal charm, he 
is a keen admirer and student of America 
and Americans. He spoke in five lan- 
guages when, as Premier, he made the 
speech of acceptance of America’s gift 
of the Leif Ericsson memorial statue. 

Staying with Mr. Asgeirsson in Reyk- 
javik is another ambassador of good will 
—Emile Walters, of New York City, 
Canada-born artist of Icelandic ancestry. 

The influence of individuals like As- 
geirsson and Walters is also developed by 
a.group like the Icelandic male choir 
Fostbraedur, which was scheduled to tour 
the United States when war broke out 
and stopped everything for the duration. 
However, if the choir could not come to 
America, the Americans have come to Ice- 
land in the army of occupation; and— 
just to show that there were no hard feel- 
ings !—the choir has been singing to the 
troops, a highly commendable venture in 
American-Icelandic relations, for Amer- 
ican soldiers marooned in Iceland are likely 
to get bored. It is one matter to wander, 
carefree, all over the country, travelling 
from farm to farm on ponies, climbing 
mountains, fishing in swift streams, but 
to be held to one spot by military disci- 
pline is quite different. It is a situation 
relieved enormously by concerts provided 
by men who are real artists, well known 
in Europe for their singing ability. 

There are times when one is tempted to 
stress the tension that must exist when 
the armies of two foreign nations, 
friendly though they be, are stationed in 
the land of a very independent, very 
sensitive people; but it is also easy to 
overstress this tension. If the war had 
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never occurred, Icelanders would have 
drawn more closely toward Americans 
than in the past; the war has merely 
hastened the process. An army is not the 
best ambassador of a country, but an 
army is made up of men, and men are 
points of contact. Many Icelanders are 
employed by the troops—in civilian jobs 
that do not come under the heading of 
military duties. Farmers had to appeal 
for a cessation in the employment of able- 
bodied men because this left them without 
enough man power on the farms. In the 
cities housewives are finding it hard to 
obtain maids, because there is more 
money to be earned in laundry work for the 
soldiers. That makes for dislocation, but 
nobody can deny that it also means that 
Americans and Icelanders are getting ac- 
quainted. The contact would have been 
more effective without a war—an increas- 
ing number of tourists in Iceland, a 
steady flow of Icelandic immigrants and 
visitors in the United States—but the war 
came, and has to be accepted. And with 
the end of the war Iceland will not cease 
to be of importance; in an air age, this 
country is bound to be on a northern air 
route. The quickest way to northern Eu- 
rope from North America is by way of 
Canada, Greenland, and Iceland; Reyk- 
javik must inevitably become a world air- 
port sometime in the not distant future. 

The volume of trade between Iceland 
and Great Britain and the United States 
shot up after the outbreak of war. Before 
the war the total value of Icelandic ex- 
ports was between 60,000,000 and 70,- 
000,000 crowns; in 1941 the value of 
exports to Britain was 157,338,000 
crowns, and to the United States 22,765,- 
000 crowns—which accounted for prac- 
tically all the export trade. Trade com- 
missions between Iceland and the United 
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States have assumed a new importance in 
Reykjavik and Washington, and from the 
viewpoint of Iceland it is hoped that they 
will not merely be a wartime growth to 
disappear when the guns are silent. Ice- 
landic products became well known to the 
millions who attended the New York 
World’s Fair and saw that country’s ex- 
tremely interesting and _ educational 
exhibit; what is needed is a better ar- 
rangement for getting these products to 
the Americans who want to buy them. In 
the commercial field is another vital point 
of contact between the two countries. 

In the whole picture of the effect of the 
Anglo-American impact upon Iceland one 
has to consider individual and national 
contacts. In the former are the relation- 
ships of the troops with the people; these 
have been marked, on the whole, by re- 
straint on both sides and a desire to make 
the best of a bad job. Culturally, there has 
been a definite gain by the new knowledge 
each country has obtained of the other. 
Commercially, a pre-war trend has been 
quickened, and the obvious need is to 
make permanent the gains achieved in 
this field. What place Iceland will oc- 
cupy in any new economic units that will 
evolve after hostilities it is impossible to 
say, but so long as Iceland’s supreme cul- 
tural achievements are unthreatened, al- 
most any common sense economic pattern 
should prove acceptable. Icelanders with 
a literature that has remained pure for 
centuries would suffer any torment rather 
than give it up, but they will not go to 
war—even if they could—to maintain 
any economic system. So long as they con- 
tinue to develop their trade with America 
and Britain, while total respect is paid to 
their culture, the post-war world will pre- 
sent no barriers between Iceland, Britain, 
and America that cannot be overcome. 


Harold Butcher is an English newspaper man now living in New York. 
He has a wide international experience which has included visits to 


Norway, Svalbard, and Iceland. 






























HAT DOES FREE NOR- 
way in America do for the 
education and recreation of the 


men who carry her flag across the Seven 
Seas? The Norwegian Merchant Marine 
has since April 9, 1940, worked in close 
cooperation with the Allied Nations in 
their struggle for the liberation of Nazi- 
occupied Europe. This means that be- 
tween 25,000 and 30,000 Norwegians 
who man its ships have for about three 
years lived a life of toil and struggle, of 
perpetual anxiety and incessant dangers. 
At the same time they have been under 
the terrible psychological strain of being 
separated indefinitely from home and 
family. We can easily imagine how, dur- 
ing the lonely night-watches in sub- 
marine-infested waters, the seaman must 
be brooding on the fate of all the dear 
ones whom he has left in the homeland, 
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Norse Seamen in American Ports 


By Onav Paus Grunt 


perhaps a prey to cold and starvation. 
Under such circumstances, it is only too 
explicable that, if left to himself, with 
his labor, his anxiety, his perils, and the 
bitter sordid loneliness, with the rapa- 
cious hospitality and lurid pleasures of 
strange cities, he would inevitably fall a 
victim to despair. 

Something had to be done for him to 
ease his burden. He must be made to feel 
that somebody cared for him, that some- 
where he could find a substitute for a 
home, that friendly men and women of 
his own people, who admired and re- 
spected him for his important work, 
were eager to help him. If he felt a desire 
to read—and sometimes a book is the 
best of companions—he should have a 
chance to read the kind of book he 
liked. If he had the urge of a keen and 
ardent youth towards greater learning, 
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NORSE SEAMEN IN 


towards a more complete mastery of his 
profession, his education should be taken 
care of; he should be offered schools. And 
if through learning English—which is 
the language he mostly hears wherever 
he disembarks these days—he might feel 
less isolated, less a stranger, then let h'm 
get a chance to learn this language in the 
easiest and most practical way. 

Here were a series of problems pre- 
senting themselves to the Norwegian 
authorities for rapid solution. And let it 
be said to their everlasting honor: they 
lost no time in tackling them. 

True, a splendid work has been accom- 
plished over a period of about eighty 
years through our Norwegian Seamen’s 
Mission. The new situation created by the 
war, far from diminishing the value of 
this unselfish work, made it more useful 
than ever. But it was evident from the 
very outset that the multiple problems 
which the war had brought to the fore- 
ground necessitated the broader initiative 
and greater resources of our administra- 
tive bodies. 

Here in the Western Hemisphere the 
main task has fallen to the so-called 
Social Welfare Committee for Norwegian 
Seamen which was established by the 
Director of the Norwegian Shipping and 
Trade Mission in New York as a sepa- 
rate advisory agent, charged with setting 
up the needed institutions in this part 
of the world. 

A number of schools have been opened 
outside of Norway since the Nazi inva- 
sion, and serve a double purpose. They 
were mainly the outcome of a shortage 
of skilled personnel, such as radio and 
wireless operators, engineers, navigators, 
gunners, and so on. They were, however, 
at the same time found useful for building 
up and maintaining morale, by creating 
possibilities of advancement for the ener- 
getic and ambitious, and by satisfying 
that instinctive yearning for knowledge 
which is widespread through all social 
classes in Norway. The latter motive was 
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the only one in the setting up of a cor- 
respondence course in English for our 
seamen, one of the first enterprises to be 
put into effect by the Social Welfare 
Committee. 

The need for wireless operators on 
board our ships made itself urgently felt 
very soon after Norway’s entry into the 
war. A shortage in this field was partic- 
ularly serious in wartime because, on 
ships passing through mine and subma- 
rine infested waters, life and death may 
depend on a radio. Besides, the radio op- 
erator is responsible for writing out and 
distributing among the crew copies of 
the Norwegian rad‘o press sent from 
England over the Rugby station and ex- 
ceedingly popular among the seamen. As 
early as November 1910, the question of 
starting a school for wireless operators 
was brought up, and as the Norwegian 
military authorities in Toronto, Canada, 
were at the same time planning to estab- 
lish a similar one for aviators, a joint 
action was agreed upon. The part of the 
school concerning civilians was put under 
the administration of the Social Welfare 
Committee, and already the next month 
the first course could open. At the end of 
this course twenty-eight pupils, sixteen 
of them military men, the others from the 
merchant marine, presented themselves 
for the final examination at this new 
school. 

The various experiences gained 
through the first course were put to good 
advantage in certain modifications 
brought about in the organization of the 
second one. The results, this time, turned 
out to be exceptionally good. Indeed the 
first Norwegian school to be opened on 
this side of the Atlantic is working as 
well as any similar institution in the 
homeland, and it exercises a very vital 
function indeed. 

The same is true of the Norwegian 
Government Navigation School in Brook- 
lyn. The reason for its establishment was 
the same as in the previous case, the 
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necessity of finding skilled personnel. 
The school opened February 2, 1942, 
and started out with thirty-seven pupils, 
who all but one completed the six months’ 
course and passed the examination suc- 
cessfully. In spite of the fact that the 
course was four months shorter than 
similar ones in Norway, the results were 
outstanding; the general level among the 
students was unusually high. 

The personal contact I have with this 
particular school—I am in charge of the 
teaching of English and Norwegian—has 
given me a valuable insight into the men- 
tality of these young seamen. I have 
seen how they respond to learning. Their 
Norwegian compositions are particularly 
revealing in this respect. First of all, I 


am frequently struck by the lyrical urge © 


one feels in their writing and which in 
many cases is kept down only by deficient 
syntax and unprecise vocabulary. When, 
towards the end of the course, these de- 
fects tend to disappear, many of these 
boys find an outlet for their inner world 
of thoughts and dreams and longings in 
articulate, sometimes beautiful prose. 
Self-expression is a fundamental human 
need, and the peculiar circumstances in 
which seamen always live, and today 
more than ever, intensify this need. Help- 
ing them to free what lies hidden in the 
depth of their minds, the brooding medi- 
tations and melancholy longings of many 
a lonely night watch, is thus an activity 
of the highest psychological importance. 
It contributes powerfully to the main- 
tenance of their mental balance. 
Teaching them self-expression, render- 
ing communication with their fellow 
human beings in foreign countries pos- 
sible, was the fundamental idea behind 
the creation of a correspondence course 
in English, also sponsored by the Social 
Welfare Committee for Norwegian Sea- 
men. It has headquarters in the Nordic 
Seamen’s Center in Brooklyn. The writer 
of the present article directs this enter- 
prise. It has proved a considerable suc- 


cess. Started in December 1941, it has 
today three hundred and _ seventy-five 
pupils, and there is a constant trickle 
of new applicants for the course. Each 
letter sent out to the pupil contains, in 
addition to explanations of mistakes and 
other purely business-like matters, some 
more personal and friendly comments. 
The effect is excellent. Many of these 
boys have hardly anybody to write to. 
The letter from the teacher is a message 
of friendliness. I shall never forget what 
one of these boys wrote to me when he 
answered my last note: “I can’t tell you 
how grateful I was for your praise. 
It reminded me of my childhood days, 
when mother called me to her, patted me 
on the cheek and said: Now you've been 
a good and clever boy.” 

This personal touch, added to the ex- 
cellent effect it has on the pupil’s mind 
that he must concentrate on some definite 
mental work, undoubtedly makes this 
correspondence course an important fac- 
tor in building up the morale of the boys. 

The reading rooms and the circulating 
library provided for the seamen are 
other factors in this constructive work. 
The circulating library is administered 
from the Nordic Seamen’s Center, which 
also possesses a very charming reading 
room and, on the whole, as its name 
indicates, centers a good many activities 
relating to our seamen. 

The circulating library sends _ out 
books, mostly Norwegian, to reading 
rooms, ships, and hospitals. New Nor- 
wegian books can not be bought now, 
of course, and the Social Welfare Com- 
mittee therefore appealed to Norwegians 
and Norwegian-Americans to give their 
books to the seamen. More than 15,000 
volumes have come in, and the number 
grows daily. A most generous response 
indeed! The Norwegian Shipping and 
Trade Mission in New York provides 
for the distribution of Norwegian lan- 
guage periodicals and newspapers. This 
office issues a fortnightly publication 
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called Meddelelser fra Skipsfartsdirek- 
téren, containing matters of particular 
interest to seamen. 

As, from the point of view of social 
welfare, it is considered of the highest 
importance to provide the seamen with 
as full information as possible about all 
conditions, elaborate radio programs in 
Norwegian have been set up. The Nor- 
wegian State Broadcasting is organized 
abroad with regular daily programs from 
London through BBC and from Boston 
through WRUL. This radio service is 
one of the main channels through which 
news reach our seamen. 

Partly educational, but mainly recrea- 
tional in purpose, are the reading rooms 
which our seamen find in numerous ports 
along the eastern and western coasts of 
the North American continent. Canada 
has four, Brooklyn alone has three, one 
created by the Norwegian Seamen’s Mis- 
sion, one at the Norwegian Sailors’ Home, 
and one—opened about two years ago 
by the Social Welfare Committee—at 
the Nordic Seamen’s Center. The latter, 
being the newest, is in excellent taste, 
spacious, sunny, very Norwegian in its 
fresh and bright color scheme and clean 
and neat simplicity. Besides, there are 
twelve other Norwegian seamen’s reading 
rooms in the United States. In these 
places the boys find a variety of books, 
magazines, and newspapers. In them they 
can sit and write their letters, listen to 
radio music, and chat with their com- 
rades. The reading rooms are also used 
for the showing of educational and other 
films, and here many of the social work- 
ers (mostly women) who give much of 
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their spare time to work for sailors, as- 
semble them in the evening, offering them 
coffee, sandwiches, and cakes, and pro- 
viding at the same time for various kinds 
of entertainment, such as music, short 
talks, ete. 

The latest link in the chain of estab- 
lishments created for the benefit of our 
seamen is Eidsvold, the recently acquired 
extensive property at Katonah in West- 
chester County, New York, which will 
accommodate a considerable number of 
seamen who need a rest and a holiday 
after their strenuous work. Beautifully 
situated in a country of fields and for- 
ests and lakes, somewhat reminiscent of 
southern or southeastern Norway, it 
offers our seamen a comfortable home, 
good food, opportunities for sport, read- 
ing, and rest. 

Much has thus been done to give op- 
portunities to our brave seamen. Have 
we reached our final goal yet? Certainly 
not. But all those who are in touch with 
our seamen, and know what the contri- 
bution of these sturdy and unobtrusive 
people means in the general pattern of 
the present gigantic war, are penetrated 
by a profound feeling of gratitude and 
an ardent desire to make their existence 
as bearable as can be. The work begun 
is to be continued after the war. The 
social advantages which the seamen have 
obtained through the influence of the 
war have been acquired for good. Their 
vitally important work entitles these boys 
who carry our flag defiantly across the 
Seven Seas to whatever social benefits 
our country can possibly procure for 
them. 


Olav Paus Grunt is Director of the English Correspondence Course for 
Norwegian seamen in Brooklyn. 





King Christian Rides 


N HER COLUMN “ABROAD,” in The New York Times for 
October 21, Anne O’Hare McCormick pays a fine tribute to the 
old King of Denmark, whose fall from his horse recently caused so 
much anxiety. As our readers know, King Christian has, for more years 
than most people can remember, been riding through the streets of 
Copenhagen every morning just as his people are going to work. He 
was without any escort, and would stop to obey the traffic signals just 
like anybody else. It was the resumption of this old habit immediately 


after the occupation which did so much to restore confidence. Mrs. 
McCormick writes: 


Old King Christian of Denmark has been in the habit of riding his horse every 
day through the streets of Copenhagen. It is not usual for any man on horseback, let 
alone a king, to use the principal thoroughfares of a crowded city for a daily canter, 
but since the Germans moved into the peaceful little country, which had the mis- 
fortune to be in their way, the Danish monarch has chosen this means of showing 
himself to the people. 

There is not much royal state in Denmark.:. . . But since the Germans came in, 
Christian X has been riding through the city as a king, with a kind of deliberate 
majesty. Simple and unguarded as ever, he sat very straight on his horse and moved 
slowly, stopping to talk to the people and receive their salutes. It was as if he said: 
“Look at your King. I am here to show that Denmark is still a country in her own 
right. We will accept no other status. We are helpless against force, but we can 
hold our heads high and bear ourselves with unflinching dignity.” 

‘Lhis is what the old King meant to say as he rode gravely through the streets 
day after day, and this is what the people understood him to mean. In the abnormal 
circumstances in which they live, his daily appearances renewed reassurance and 
hope. They stiffened the national spirit and became a kind of demonstration of 
Denmark’s defiance and her determination to live. 

This is why news that King Christian was thrown from his horse causes more 
concern than the injuries seem to warrant. To the Danes this is more than an accident 
to a beloved and respected ruler. The 72-year-old King is looked upon as the guardian 
of Danish independence. He is trusted by all parties, and while he lives the country 
feels that it is safe from Quislings and complete subjugation. He is the symbol, 
moreover, of Danish dignity, and dignity means a lot to this small and self-respecting 
state which by common sense, cooperation, and emphasis on human values turned 
one of the smallest and most resourceless national areas in Europe into something 
very near a model commonwealth. 
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GENERAL ELECTIONS to 

city and county coun- 

cil seats were held on 

September 20. More 

people turned out to 

vote than in 1938, re- 

sulting in 94 per cent 
eseatitienszs of the vote cast going 
SWEDEN to the four main parties 

in the coalition Gov- 
ernment. The Farmers’ Party was the 
foremost gainer, and the People’s Party 
also took some seats from the Conserva- 
tives and the Social-Democrats, although 
the last mentioned group still received 
more than 50 per cent of all votes cast. 
The Communists won 15 additional seats 
in the county and city councils. Tabula- 
tion of official returns revealed that the 
Social-Democrats lost a total of 39 seats 
and the Conservatives 6. The Farmers’ 
Party gained 34, and the People’s Party 6 
seats in the provincial councils. Total seats 
of all parties in both the provincial and 
city councils were : Social-Democrats, 831 ; 
Conservatives, 266; Farmers’, 212; Peo- 
ple’s, 169; Communists, 42. The “Flyg- 
Socialists,” a party started some years 
ago by Nils Flyg as a left wing of the 
Social-Democratic Party, recently turned 
openly sympathetic to the Nazis. It lost 
its three seats in the city councils and its 
three seats in the provinces. It now has 
none. The Swedish Socialist Union (Nazi 
party) as such entered no candidates in 
this year’s elections. A total of 2,240,000 
votes were cast this year, of which 1,130,- 
000 were polled by the Social-Democrats. 


Prime Minister Per ALBin Hansson, 
as leader of the Social-Democrats, issued 
a statement in which he said: “The result 
of Sunday’s elections clearly shows that 
the nation firmly backs the coalition Gov- 
ernment’s policy. The Social-Democrats 


retained the electoral majority, increasing 
their votes by some 120,000, while the 
three other parties increased their total 
vote by 109,000. The losses of the Social- 
Democrats are 22 provincial council seats 
out of a total of 245 which they won in the 
1938 elections. The Communist advances 
are relatively insignificant, the vote in- 
crease being only 26,000, compared with 
the joint vote of the Communists and the 
‘Flyg-Socialists’ in 1938. The gains were 
made principally in the large cities where 
it has been easy to make capital out of the 
feeling caused by the food shortage. Sig- 
nificantly, the Communists were unable to 
hold their positions in Norrbotten Prov- 
ince, where they previously were the 
strongest, losing two of the ten council 
seats they held. When normal times re- 
turn they undoubtedly will be swept 
away.” Electoral participation this year 
was 69 per cent against 66 per cent in 
1938. 


CoMMENTs Aproap upon the elections 
were divided. The Berlin correspondent 
of Stockholms-Tidningen reported that 
the Germans expected an enormous in- 
crease in the Communist vote and com- 
pletely disregarded the fact that the 
Farmers were the real victors in the elec- 
tion. In a statement issued by the German 
Foreign Office the day following, the vote 
was called “a great Communist advance” 
which, the spokesman claimed, was “ex- 
actly foreseen” by Germany, and which 
should be a warning to all Europe. On the 
other hand, the Finnish press, which if 
anything is definitely anti-Communist, re- 
ported the Communist gain to be “moder- 
ate and in no way surprising,” and said 
that there was “no reason to paint the 
Communist danger on Sweden’s walls.” 

The London press paid more attention 
to the German remarks about the elections 
than to the actual results. However, brief 
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comment pointed out that the inter-party 
displacements did not disturb the basis 
for Sweden’s continued pursuit of its pres- 
ent domestic policy, while the result as a 
whole showed that the voters approved 
Sweden’s neutrality policy. The York- 
shire Post wrote: ““Sweden’s position has 
not been an easy one, as she is surrounded 
on all sides by countries firmly in Ger- 
many’s grip. But the Swedes do not let 
their judgment become affected by this 
alarming ring of neighbors. With skill 
and determination they have pursued the 
only policy that Sweden’s interests per- 
mitted—that of vigilant neutrality. Dur- 
ing the last two years Sweden has had 
proofs of what Hitler’s New Order means. 
An abyss has been opened between demo- 
cratic Sweden and Hitler's Germany. 
Facing this abyss, the Swedes are de- 
termined to stand their ground firmly.” 

The Social-Demokraten editorially crit- 
icized the comment by the German For- 
eign Office on the outcome of the elections. 
“This comment would have sounded more 
convincing,” the paper said in part, “if 
the spokesman for the Wilhelmstrasse had 
bothered to study the election results. The 
pronouncements he uttered gave the im- 
pression they had been prepared before- 
hand, perhaps with an eye on a really 
great Communist victory which did not 
materialize. Representing the results as 
being of the utmost importance to the 
Communists probably tallies better with 
the way Germany desires to regard them, 
but utterly disregards the facts as they 
are. We take these utterances calmly. We 
know best ourselves what happened. The 
Swedish community and Swedish democ- 
racy remain unshaken by the unimpor- 
tant advance for the extremist party as 
well as by foreign comment which is 
tinged with disappointment.” 


AGainst THE Nazi Rute in occupied 
Norway the Swedish press again lashed 
out in connection with the executions in 
the Trondheim area in the beginning of 
October. Several Swedish papers point- 
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edly stated that vengeance would be ex- 
acted for the killing of innocent people; 
that the dead “‘were victims of a lust for 
revenge,’ and that the executions, which 
were “a relapse into barbarism,” were 
“a warning in letters of fire and blood to 
Sweden to safeguard our independence 
and self-determination.”’ The Social-Dem- 
ocratic Ostgéten of Linképing, carried the 
names of the first ten Norwegians exe- 
cuted inside a black-bordered death an- 
nouncement on its editorial page. Under 
the notice was written, “Their blood 
cries from the ground. Some day their 
sacrifice shall be avenged.’ Other papers 
wrote in a similar vein. 


“SwEDEN Is THE ONE remaining ‘air 
vent’ in the North through which the 
breath of freedom may be drawn,” de- 
clared Trygve Lie, Foreign Minister of 
the Royal Norwegian Government in 
Exile, on September 17. The occasion was 
a dinner given six Swedish newspaper 
men now on a tour of Great Britain at the 
invitation of the British Government. The 
dinner was given by the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment Information Bureau in London 
and was also attended by resident cor- 
respondents of Swedish newspapers. Min- 
ister Lie, in thanking the Swedish press 
for the interest shown in Norway, said 
in part: “In a free world the Swedish 
press has been indispensable. The truth 
is that, without its work, the now world- 
known struggle of the Norwegian nation 
would not have drawn so much attention, 
and Norway herself would not stand 
where she does today.” Gratitude for 
the sympathy shown by the Swedish 
people for Norway was also voiced by 
the speaker who said he was convinced 
that Sweden, too, would have elected to 
fight for her freedom if faced with the 
same choice that confronted Norway when 
she was invaded by Nazi Germany in 
1940. In closing the Minister thanked the 
people of Sweden “not least for the great 
hospitality they have shown Norwegians 
in Sweden in these difficult times.” 
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On SwEDEN’s TraDE WITH GERMANY 
up to date figures, obtained from authori- 
tative sources, were made public on Oc- 
tober 20 by Tidningarnas Telegrambyra 
in Stockholm. This year, from January 1 
to September 1, the value of Swedish ex- 
ports to Germany and the protectorate of 
Bohemia-Moravia was $83,250,000 and 
that of imports $127,000,000, showing 
some decrease since last year. The cor- 
responding figures for the first eight 
months of 1941 were $88,250,000 and 
$135,500,000. The amount of iron ore ex- 
ported to Germany so far this year is 
roughly 6,000,000 tons, whereas in 1938 
the amount was 9,872,000 tons, and in 
1941 9,477,000 tons. Early in the war 
the Swedish government limited exports 
to any belligerent nation to the average 
pre-war quantities. Germany has thus 
not even taken out the full quantity to 
which she would be entitled, either for 
lack of means of transportation, or be- 
cause she is able to fill her need of ore 
from closer at hand sources, controlled by 
the Axis. 


Tuts Year's Harvest amounts to 965,- 
000 tons of bread-grain, which is still some 
ten per cent below a normal yield, accord- 
ing to Reimer Johansson, vice chairman of 
the Swedish Food Commission. On the 
other hand the pea crop is above normal, 
the sugar beet yield is normal, and the po- 
tato harvest, while five per cent under 
the 1941 figure, is still seven per cent 
above the normal yield. The fodder sup- 
ply is 13 per cent below the ten-year pre- 
war average, but will allow production of 
4,000,000 tons of milk. Half of this will 
permit supplying the greatly increased 
demand, while the other 2,000,000 tons 
will allow cheese production to continue 
at the present rate, and will also permit 
a 16 per cent increase in the production 
of butter to about 95,647 tons. Expected 
production of meat this year will reach 
185,000 tons, of which 100,000 tons will 
be pork. This is about 40 per cent under 
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the ten-year average. Egg production at 
present is only 60 per cent of the pre- 
war figure, owing to fodder restrictions, 
but is expected to increase. 


More THAN a MILLION MeMBERs are 
enrolled in the Swedish Federation of 
Labor, the exact number being 1,004,051 
as of July 1. The 8,000 trade unions in 
Sweden now have as members 23 per 
cent of the nation’s population between 
the ages of fifteen and sixty-five years, 
this percentage being considered the 
world’s highest. Practically all of the 
wage earners in industry and transporta- 
tion have been absorbed in the unions, and 
if all farm laborers and forest workers 
become affiliated, a maximum membership 
of 1,200,000 is foreseen. 


Two New Destroyers for the Swedish 
Navy were launched at the Gétaverken 
yard in Gothenburg within one week. The 
first, the 1,040-ton Sundsvall, took the 
water on October 16, and the second, the 
1,135-ton Géteborg, on October 20, bring- 


ing to a total of 27 the number of destroy- 
ers in the Swedish Navy. 


THe Nope Prizes for 1942 will not 
be awarded this year, it was announced 
on October 16 by the Swedish Govern- 
ment. Award of the prizes for 1941 and 
1940 was also deferred until after the 
war. It was announced on April 25 that 
the value of the prizes this year would 
have been about 131,891 kronor, or about 
$32,972 at par. 


War Losses or THE MercHant Ma- 
RINE from the beginning of the war up 
to and including September 24 amounted 
to 154 ships totalling 418,366 gross tons, 
with an estimated value of 300,000,000 
kronor, or about $75,000,000 at par. A 
total of 982 persons have lost their lives 
through torpedoings, mine explosions, de- 
struction of ships by gunfire, or aerial 
bombing. All figures, except the number 
of ships lost, exceed those recorded during 
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the First World War, at which time 
Sweden lost 280 vessels totalling 291,500 
gross tons. 


DererMINED Measures aGainst IN- 
FLATION were announced by Prime Min- 
ister Per Albin Hansson, speaking at a 
conference of wage earners, employers, 
farmers, merchants, and artisans in Stock- 
holm on September 29. The moment was 
decisive, the Premier said. Higher prices 
heretofore had been essentially due to 
rising costs; now the increase in purchas- 
ing power was the greatest danger. ““The 
first task for the representatives of the 
organizations now conferring,” he stated, 
“is to consider all questions connected 
with the risk of inflation—not only the 
farm prices, but also how to sterilize sur- 
plus purchasing power by increased sav- 
ings; how to limit public expenditures ; 
how to direct the monetary policy, and 
the interest policy on State borrowing, to 
prevent price increases. Sweden is now 
put to the test,” he continued. “We have 
a reputation abroad for showing common 
sense and a consideration of the public in- 
terest and of the opponents’ views in mu- 
tual bargaining. The Government hopes 
for a solution of the problem by common 
consent. It is convinced that the serious- 
ness of the situation is realized by all 
negotiating parties. However, the agree- 
ment presupposes that all are prepared 
to sacrifice their desires for even those 
things which they may think themselves 
entitled to.” 


UneMPLoyMEntT Hirt a New Low rec- 
ord on September 1 when there were only 
6,649 cases reported. Of this number 
3,889 persons were working on Govern- 
ment-subsidized relief jobs. 


Bishop YNeve Britiotu, of Vaxjé, 
visited Great Britain: in 
the representative of the Most Reverend 
Erling Eidem, Archbishop of Sweden, at 


November as 
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the invitation of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. The visit was in return for 
one paid to Sweden in May of this year 
by the Right Reverend George Kennedy 
Allen Bell, Bishop of Chichester. 


Gustaf Hellstrom 


Gustar He ttistr6m, brilliant and pro- 
lific writer of novels, essays, short stories, 
and literary reviews, was elected a mem- 
ber of the Swedish Academy, succeeding 
the late Dr. Gunnar Mascoll Silfver- 
stolpe. Hellstrém, who was born in Skane 
in 1882, made his literary debut in 1904 
with a collection of short stories called 
Bachelors. Among his many other books 
is a novel of New York, A Letter of 
Introduction. His latest, Love and Poli- 
tics, was published in connection with his 
recent sixtieth birthday. He has also 
served at various times as London, Paris, 
and New York correspondent to various 
Swedish and Danish newspapers. His 
style has a Gallic edge, and his descrip- 
tions and characterizations are vibrant 
with life. 
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Tue Precarious Sitv- 
ATION in which Den- 
mark has found herself 
during the German oc- 
cupation reached a new 
and serious climax in 
the beginning of Oc- 
tober. Under the pre- 
OENMAPK text that King Chris- 
tian had insulted Der 
Fiihrer by thanking him with a _ two- 
syllable answer for a flowery congratu- 
latory cable on the King’s seventy-second 
anniversary, September 26, the Germans 
on September 29 recalled their Minister 
to Copenhagen, Hr. von Renthe-Finck, 
and told the Danish Minister to Berlin, 
Otto Carl Mohr, that his presence was no 
longer wanted in the Third Reich. 

Already last summer foreign observers 
expected that Germany would create a 
crisis in Danish-German relations by 
presenting the Danes with a set of new, 
totally unacceptable demands. Two years 
ago a broadside published by the Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Foundation posed the 
question of how long the Germans would 
continue the pretense of “correctness’’ in 
their dealings with the Danes. And the 
answer was: “As long as they can deliver 
the goods Germany demands. When the 
day comes that Denmark is short of agri- 
cultural products—and that day is not 
very far distant—Germany will drop the 
mask, and strike, as she struck in Poland 
and Norway.” 

Now that the German Raubwirtschaft 
has emptied the Danish Larder and has 
forced between 40,000 and 50,000 Dan- 
ish workers into exile in Germany where 
they work like slaves in German war 
plants, now that Germany is beginning to 
feel the pressure of the United Nations, 
with the bombardments of German war- 
industrial centers, while the fear of a 
second front is spreading in German high 
circles, the time has come to force Den- 
mark’s hand. 

According to dispatches from Stock- 
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holm, the list of Germany’s demands is 
as follows: 

1. Arming of the Danish mercantile 
marine against British and Russian air 
forces and Soviet submarines. 

2. A Danish 
Russia. 

3. Ostensibly voluntary Danish coop- 
eration with a greater Germany consisting 
of all States of Germanic origin. 

4. Increased cooperation of Danish 
and German police in the suppression of 
sabotage or Allied espionage and protec- 
tion of the “Danish” Free Corps. 

5. Dispatch of more skilled workers 
to Germany. 

6. Increased shipments of food to Ger- 
many. 

7. The construction of a super-military 
speedway through Jutland. 

At the same time the Germans are re- 
ported to have presented King Christian 
with the demand that he support the idea 
of a so-called Germanic confederation, as 
mentioned in Point 3, to include Den- 
mark, Norway, and Holland. 


declaration of war on 


On Ocroser 19, Kine Curistian suf- 
fered a severe accident which caused great 
anxiety, not only among the Danish people 
in Denmark but all over the world. The 
King was taking his morning ride when 
his horse, a very quiet and sedate animal, 
suddenly shied in front of the Esplanade 
Restaurant, at Langelinie, bolted, and 
threw its rider. A charwoman was the 
first to reach the King, whose head was 
bleeding, and she helped him until an am- 
bulance could be called. King Christian 
was taken to Amalienborg and from there 
to the hospital, Diakonisse Stiftelsen at 
Frederiksberg, where a short while ago 


he was cured of an attack of yellow jaun- 
dice. The first bulletins from the hospital 
stated that the King was rapidly improv- 
ing and that he had not been severely 
hurt, but later bulletins informed the 
world that his condition had become seri- 
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ous and that an attack of pneumonia en- 
dangered his life. According to the latest 
dispatches from abroad, however, his con- 
dition had again improved. 

There is no doubt that King Christian’s 
death would have come as a very severe 
blow to the Danish people, who see in 
him not only the symbol of Danish unity 
and independence, but also their sole 
protector against conditions such as those 
suffered by the Norwegians. It has been 
clear from the beginning that the only 
man in Denmark for whom the Germans 
had any respect was King Christian. They 
knew his power and they knew that the 
Danish people would follow him. 

As King of a constitutional monarchy, 
King Christian has always kept himself 
and his high office above partisan politics. 
This made him in a unique sense the 
leader of the whole people, and while the 
Government and its members declined in 
esteem, the King’s popularity grew. And 
so did his power. Not a power he de- 
manded or took, but the power a united 
people placed upon his shoulders. Until 
this day, as far as he has been able, King 
Christian has fought the battle against 
the Germans, followed by his people. 

Now that the Germans want to subju- 
gate Denmark under complete Gestapo 
rule and incorporate the country in their 
brain child of a greater Europe, His 
Majesty has become an obstacle that has 
barred their ambitions. They now want 
to get rid of the King, and anything that 
could happen to him would be highly con- 
venient. King Christian’s accident, there- 
fore, looks just a little bit too convenient, 
and dispatches from abroad have stated 
in so many words that the “‘accident” was 
arranged by Hitlerites. 

If King Christian has ever had the 
chance of escaping from Denmark, he 
has never availed himself of such a pos- 
sibility, but has followed the proud tradi- 
tion of the Danish Kings—‘wanting to 
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die in his nest.’’ While other State heads 
and Kings and Queens are in exile in Lon- 
don, Denmark’s King has remained with 
his people—sharing their troubles, their 
sorrows and the hard times. He has 
proven himself the perfect example of a 
democratic ruler, exercising the power 
vested in him by the people for the peo- 
ple. From the whole world thoughts have 
gone home to him with wishes for a speedy 
recovery, for strength and endurance, 
with the hope that his country soon may 
be freed of the German yoke and deliv- 
ered from the tyrants. 


A New GoverNMENT headed by the 
pro-German Foreign Minister Erik Sca- 
venius was announced early in November 
and ended the suspense in which the Dan- 
ish people have been living ever since the 
presentation of Germany’s demands about 
a month earlier. Prime Minister Buhl was 
forced to retire under German pressure 
and handed his resignation to Crown 
Prince Frederik who has been designated 
Regent by his father during the King’s 
illness. King Christian from his sickbed 
asked Scavenius to form a new Govern- 
ment. 

Scavenius is intensely disliked by the 
Danes as a creature of their oppressors. 
When he returned from Berlin after sign- 
ing the Anti-Comintern Pact last year he 
had to sneak into the capital by devious 
byways to avoid the hostile crowds that 
surged through the streets of Copenhagen. 
His appointment surely bodes no good, 
but just what will happen no one knows. 
The Danes expect a gloomy winter with 
perhaps new problems added to the old. 


Tue Germans Startep this drive in 
the war of nerves while the “Danish” 
Free Corps was on furlough in Denmark. 
Most of the members of the Free Corps 
have been recruited from the German 
minority in the Danish part of Slesvig 
which was returned to Denmark in ac- 
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cordance with a plebiscite after the First 
World War. During their stay at home 
these ruffians, who had been carefully 
educated in German criminality, roamed 
the streets of Copenhagen. They attacked 
all amusement places bearing Anglo- 
Saxon names, maltreated Jews, and came 
to blows with the populace. The Danes 
gave the Free Corps the famous “cold 
shoulder” and stayed away from them. 
Several fatal shooting incidents occurred, 
and the German Commander-in-Chief 
General Luedtke subsequently disarmed 
the soldiers and. had two members of the 
Corps court-martialled and shot. Thus 
quiet was restored. 

Shortly after this incident, General 
Luedtke, who was known as a compara- 
tively good-humored fellow, very differ- 
ent from the current Prussian type, was 
relieved from his duties by Herr Hitler 
and returned to Germany. He was suc- 
ceeded by Major General Hermann von 
Hanneken. 


Many Danisu Parriots, writers, au- 
thors, and speakers who have participated 
in the national uprising have been placed 
under arrest and sentenced to long prison 
terms for having “impaired the good re- 
lationship between Denmark and a for- 
eign power’’—always Germany. 

A new case similar to that of la Cour 
is now initiated in Denmark. The Swedish 
paper Dagens Nyheter contained on Oc- 
tober 2 a notice that the Danish journalist 
and author, Peter de Hemmer Gudme, 
had been arrested in Copenhagen. He had 
just returned from one of his frequent 
speaking tours throughout the country 
and had been attacked by the National 
Socialist Press for his nationalistic prov- 
ocation, together with a professor of 
divinity, Dr. Hal Koch, and the former 
editor of Kristeligt Dagblad, Helweg- 
Larsen. Peter de Hemmer Gudme is 
forty-four years old and son of the late 
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director of Marselisborg School outside 
of Aarhus. He is well known for his writ- 
ings and has among other things written 
a very interesting book From Nebuchad- 
nezzar to Hitler against the German per- 
secution of the Jews. In the fall of 1939 
he wrote Finland, the East Wall of the 
North and The Finnish People in War. 
During the summer of 1940 Peter de 
Hemmer Gudme published a pamphlet 
entitled “Denmark in the European New 
Order,” in which he formulated a sharp 
and clear protest against the German idea 
that the small countries must be ab- 
sorbed and incorporated in the greater 
German Reich. He firmly maintained that 
the small States have a right to exist in- 
dependently. He mentioned men like 
Grundtvig and Kierkegaard as proof, say- 
ing that they would never have been pos- 
sible without a national background. And 
pointing to Dr. Rosenberg—the German 
chief ideologist—he said, that, if Ger- 
many had any desire to conserve the oft- 
mentioned Nordic spirit, she ought to 
understand that ever since the days of the 
Vikings that spirit had only thrived in 
liberty. Suppression and subjugation by 
a foreign power would only kill the 
Nordic spirit. 


REsIsTANCE TO THE GERMAN régime is 
growing stronger and stronger. There are 
now four underground papers which ap- 
pear regularly. They are mailed through 
the usual channels, but the editor of one 
of the papers has publicly expressed his 
regret that the Danish mails no longer 
are what they used to be. He realizes » 
fully what the reason is, and promises 
that steps will be taken to insure delivery 
to the subscribers. 

Several years ago Denmark abolished 
capital punishment, but now the blood- 
thirsty Nazi leaders in Denmark demand 
that it be introduced again. Little do they 
understand, apparently, that they as trai- 
tors would most likely be the first victims 
of such a law. 
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Henrik Pontopripan, Denmark’s 
famous son and Nobel Prize Winner, cel- 
ebrated his 85th birthday on July 24. 
Due to the occupation, no public demon- 
strations were made in his honor. Pontop- 
pidan’s books are not only among recog- 
nized classics in Danish literature. They 
are today more timely than ever before. 
From his very first book, Clipped Wings, 
he found the line of thought which has 
characterized his authorship—criticizing 
the weaknesses in the moral make-up of 
the Danish people. 

In a small tale “The Eagle’s Flight,” 
written as a pendant to Hans Christian 
Andersen’s “The Ugly Duckling,’ Pon- 
toppidan tells about a tame eaglet which 
grows up among chickens and ducks. The 
eaglet is longing for the heavenly expanse 
and one day, when the wind is blowing, 
it takes off. But it can not gain the 
heights, for its wings are clipped, and 
it is a tame eaglet. And Henrik Pontop- 
pidan comes to the conclusion that “‘it is 
of no use to be hatched from an eagle’s 
egg if you grow up in the duck yard.” 

It is Henrik Pontoppidan’s devotion to 
Denmark and a deep-rooted faith in its 
future which time and again have made 
him swing his mighty whip in order to 
awaken the country from its somnambu- 
listic, dreaming, unreal existence. 

No prophet has ever been loved in his 
own country, and so with Henrik Pontop- 
pidan. His vision of Denmark was too 
great perhaps, and he loved it too dearly. 
Today, as an old man, Pontoppidan has 
witnessed the fulfillment of his words. 
His country is drawn into the turmoil of 
the war—and with sorrow he has observed 
how powerless it was. But he has also 
seen his most burning wish realized. He 
has seen the Danish nation grow into 
renewed manhood and using its full coor- 
dinated power to fight the enemy as it has 
never fought before. 
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Two GENERAL E xeEc- 
TIoNs have been held 
in Iceland within the 
last four months: on 
July 5 and October 18 
and 19. The main issue 
was the amendment to 
the Constitution passed 
ICELAND by the Althing last 
spring. According to 
this amendment the number of represen- 
tatives for Reykjavik was to be increased 
from 6 to 8, and Siglufjérdur was to be 
made a separate electorate, thus increas- 
ing the number of representatives in the 
Althing from 49 to 52. Another provision 
of the amendment was the introduction 
of a proportional ballot system, already 
in use in Reykjavik, in the two-member 
rural districts of the country. 

On August 4 the newly elected Althing 
convened, and passed for the second time 
the above amendment. In accordance with 
the provisions of the amendment to in- 
crease the number of seats, the Althing 
was dissolved at the end of its session in 
September, and October 18 and 19 was 
set as the date for general elections under 
the new system. 

As had been anticipated by the spon- 
sors of the amendment, the Progressive 
Party lost some seats. This makes the 
Independence Party (conservative) the 
strongest party in the Althing, a position 
held by the Progressives ever since 1927. 
The strength of the parties, following the 
October elections, is now as follows: In- 
dependence Party 20 seats; Progressive 
Party 15 seats; United Socialist Party 
(communist) 10 seats ; Social-Democratic 
Party 7 seats. 

Discussions are now being carried on 
by party leaders regarding the formation 
of a coalition government, the outcome of 
which will probably not be known until 
the Althing convenes this fall to consider 
the budget for 1943. 


RalsinGc THE Savariks of all State em- 
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ployees by a bonus of 25 to 30 per cent 
was one of the important decisions of the 
Althing. This measure is probably the 
result of similar wage increases previ- 
ously obtained by the workers all over 
Iceland this summer and fall, after a 
series of local strikes and walk-outs. 

In October the cost of living stood at 
207 per cent of the 1939 figures, thus 
showing an increase of 107 per cent. On 
the basis of the official Index issued 
monthly by the Bureau of Statistics, all 
wages are automatically increased by the 
same percentage to meet the cost of living. 
This means that a wage-earner who in 
1939 was paid $50 a month now receives 
approximately $135. With butter $1.50 
a pound, milk 23 cents a quart, and eggs 
15 cents each, however, this does not rep- 
resent luxury. A United Press staff cor- 
respondent in Reykjavik reports, on Oc- 
tober 12: “A street dress which would 
cost about $10 in the United States sells 
for $45 in Reykjavik. A good American 
fountain pen brings $21. A can of Amer- 
ican asparagus is priced at $1.39. A man’s 
shirt of inferior quality sells for $4.20. 
A light-weight American automobile, in 
fair running condition and not more than 
five years old, sells for about $3,000. 
Later and better models sell for about 
$6,000 each, second hand. Laundries 
charge 30 cents for washing a man’s 
shirt. Having a man’s suit pressed costs 
$1.15; having it cleaned and pressed, 
$2.77.” 


Tue Trape Barance for the first eight 
months of 1942 was favorable by 9,100,- 
000 crowns, the total imports being 139,- 
100,000, while the total exports amounted 
to 148,200,000 crowns. 

The Althing took measures to increase 
greatly the use of electrical power in rural 
districts, by providing funds and State 
guarantees for the erection of a number 
of new power stations. The possibility of 
establishing new herring oil factories was 
also discussed. 
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As May Be Known to the readers of 
the Review, there has been some talk in 
Iceland about dissolving the Royal union 
with Denmark, and establishing a re- 
public. No measures have yet been taken 
in this matter, except for the appointment 
of a commission to draft a republican con- 
stitution, and report to the Althing. These 
proposals, however, were not submitted 
to the Althing, and no decision was made 
as to the dissolution of the Union. Instead 
a new amendment, or rather an addition, 
to the Constitution was introduced and 
passed by the Althing at the end of its 
summer session in September. It contains 
some provisions regarding the eventual 
procedure for the establishment of a re- 
public at some later date. The political 
necessity for this step, as well as its po- 
tential legal significance, will remain in 
doubt as long as official explanation is 
lacking. 


THREE DisTINGUISHED NORWEGIANS 
visited Iceland this summer. The first 
was the famous poet and dramatist Nor- 
dahl Grieg. He gave several lectures, and 
read from his poetry, and was enthusias- 
tically received by the people and the 
press. Later came his wife, Gerd Egede- 
Nissen, who appeared with great success 
at the Reykjavik Theater in the title réle 
of Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler. She also read 
selections from Norwegian literature. 
This summer Iceland also had a visit from 
the noted scholar Professor Jacob Worm- 
Miiller, who gave a series of lectures un- 
der the auspices of the University of Ice- 
land and the Scandinavian Society. 

On May 17, the national day of Nor- 
way, a nation-wide collection was started 
in Iceland for a relief fund to be given 
to the Norwegian people after the war. At 
the beginning of September the fund had 
reached 300,000 crowns, owing mainly to 
the widespread response of the general 
public. 


Tue Artists’ Leacue of Iceland has 
announced a national assembly of artists, 
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scheduled to take place in Reykjavik this 
fall. The assembly. will discuss matters 
of mutual interest to the various groups 
of artists. During the week of its session 
concerts, plays, and recitations will be 
given. Art exhibitions will also be opened 
in all major buildings at the same time. 
Public lectures will be given to acquaint 
the people with the ideals and techniques 
of the various arts. 

No new Icelandic books of major im- 
portance have reached America so far this 
season. It is of interest to note, however, 
that three outstanding works by Icelandic 
authors are now being translated and pub- 
lished in Iceland for the first time: An- 
nalium in Islandia Farrago and De Mira- 
bilibus Islandiae, written in 1637 and 
1638 by Gisli Oddsson, Bishop of Skal- 
holt ;—Vice-Lavmand Eggert Olafsens og 
Land-Physici Biarne Povelsens Reise 
igennem Island (Travels of E. O. and 
B. P.), published in Sorée, Denmark, in 
1772, and later translated into English, 
French, and German; and Gunnar Gun- 
narsson’s five-volume autobiographical 
novel Kirken paa Bjerget, first published 
in Copenhagen in the late Twenties, and 
also translated into many foreign lan- 
guages. 


Icevanpic Cutturat Lire has suffered 
a severe loss this year in the deaths of Dr. 
Jon Helgason (1866-1942), former Bish- 
op of Iceland, and the poet Magnis 
Stefansson (1884-1942). Dr. Helgason 
was widely known as an authority on the 
history of the Church and of scholarship 
in Iceland. He was a prolific writer, and 
published among other works several vol- 
umes on the history and development of 
the City of Reykjavik illustrated partly 
by himself. Magnts Stefansson, better 
known by the pseudonym under which he 
wrote, Orn Arnarson, was one of the most 
gifted lyric poets of the century. Although 
he wrote but little and was always loath to 
publish, his work is of such high quality 
as to ensure him a permanent place in 
Icelandic literature. 
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Norway's ConrTrisvu- 


TION to the United Na- 
tions’ war effort is by 


now a widely recog- 
nized fact which, con- 
sidered as a generali- 
zation, admits of no 
controversy. But the 
extent and importance 
of Norway’s contribu- 
tion are unfortunately not so widely un- 
derstood and appreciated as they deserve 
to be. The details tend to be obscured by 
dramatic headlines descriptive of reports 
from other battle fronts. 

Information recently supplied to the 
American Government by Mr. Arne 
Sunde, Minister of Shipping and Supply 
in the Norwegian Government in Exile, 
shows that, during the more than two 
years since Norway entered the war 
against the German invader, approxi- 
mately two million tons of Norwegian 
merchant ships have been sunk. In these 
tragedies at sea nearly 2,000 Norwegian 
seamen have lost their lives. 

Norway is numerically a small nation 
with meager resources. Its great merchant 
marine, which at the time of the enemy 
invasion fortunately was saved from fall- 
ing into the clutches of the Germans, is 
free Norway’s largest material asset. Pa- 
triotic shipowners and the Norwegian 
Government in London have staked their 
entire fortune and their sacred honor in 
rendering all out assistance to the United 
Nations in this war. At the beginning of 
the war the Norwegian merchant fleet was 
manned by some 25,000 officers and sea- 
men. Their ranks, though considerably 
reduced by death at sea, are still intact, 
as intrepid as ever, and completely im- 
bued with the spirit of victory. 

In this war, as in the First World War, 
Norwegian sailors have rendered impor- 
tant service in carrying oil and all kinds 
of war materials from the United States 
and Canada to England, Russia, and other 
Allied fronts. Their contribution has been 
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and still is of decisive importance to the 
United Nations. That they are fighting 
for the liberation of Norway goes without 
saying, but in so doing they are fighting 
for the freedom of all. 


Norway Is a SEAFARING nation, as all 
the world knows. It may be safely assert- 
ed that every fourth man in Norway is a 
sailor or has been a sailor at some time in 
his life. Many women are skilful in han- 
dling boats on the fjords and the more 
sheltered inland waters. Norwegians are 
filled with the free spirit of the sea. The 
rolling deep blue ocean gives them a world 
outlook. 

Dr. J. Worm-Miiller, exiled professor 
of history in the University of Oslo, now 
in the service of the Norwegian Govern- 
ment in London, said recently, “Norway 
never belonged to a German so-called 
‘lebensraum’.” He added that “for Nor- 
wegians that would be a mortuary cham- 
ber. The sea is Norway’s living space. 
Norwegians are children of liberty.” 

In support of this assertion the mag- 
nificent fighting spirit of the patriots in 
the enemy-occupied homeland affords am- 
ple testimony. The home front in all parts 
of the country is a seething cauldron of 
revolt against Hitler and all his puppets 
who would enslave the people. Apart from 
the arch-traitor, Vidkun Quisling, and a 
few of his deluded followers, the so-called 
“New Order” after more than two years of 
enemy occupation has failed to make ap- 
preciable headway among the people. 

In the course of a century and a quar- 
ter of peace, during which steady social, 
cultural, and economic progress was being 
made, the old fighting spirit of the Nor- 
wegians had become more or less latent. 
But it did not take long after the brutal 
assault upon their peaceful country before 
the old spirit burst forth in a fiery flame 
of revolt against the hated aggressors. 
That flame will continue to burn with 
white heat until the last enemy soldier is 
cleared out from Norway’s soil. 
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THe GERMAN CAMPAIGN oF TERROR 
against the unarmed civilian population 
has continued during the last three months 
with hardly a let-up of more than a week 
at a time. The concentration camps in 
various sections of the country are report- 
ed to be filled to overflowing. New camps 
are hurriedly being erected to “take care”’ 
of the overcrowding in the old camps and 
in anticipation of further wholesale ar- 
rests of patriots charged with passive re- 
sistance or outright sabotage. 

Executions of loyal Norwegians, fre- 
quently leaders in Norway’s social and 
economic life, continue with relentless 
regularity and disregard for recognized 
principles of law and justice. Precisely 
how many patriots have been executed is 
not known. It is certain, however, that 
the number of men murdered in this way 
exceeds by far the figure the Nazis are 
obliged to acknowledge. These are only 
the executions the Germans have an- 
nounced publicly. But it is known that 
many have secretly been shot in cold blood 
without a hearing or trial. 

In connection with the question of post- 
war punishment of German war crimes 
committed in Norway, the Norwegian 
Government in Exile is collecting evi- 
dence for future trials of war criminals. It 
has placed Police General Rediess, chief 
of the Gestapo in Norway, at the top of 
the list as one of the chief culprits. He has 
been accorded the far from flattering 
credit for being directly responsible for 
the murder of at least 150 Norwegian 
patriots. At the close of the war and when 
Norway has been liberated from the Ger- 
man shackles, Rediess and the traitor 
Quisling will be among the first to answer 
in a court of justice for their war crimes 
in Norway. 


GuLpranp LunpE, Nazi propaganda 
minister in Norway, and Mrs, Lunde were 
killed in an accident in the last week of 
October at a ferry station in Vaage in 
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Romsdal. The report of the accident was 
made public simultaneously by the Ger- 
man-controlled Oslo radio station and via 
Stockholm. Lunde and wife were return- 
ing by automobile from Aalesund on the 
northwest coast on the way to Oslo. The 
accident was said to have occurred under 
mysterious circumstances. 

Just as their automobile was about to 
be driven aboard, the ferry suddenly be- 
gan moving away from the dock, with the 
result that the car plunged into the sea 
and sank with its passengers. Rumors had 
it that the accident was the work of pa- 
triots. German soldiers were said to have 
started the engine, but the chief engineer 
was a Norwegian. It was reported that 
the chief engineer jumped overboard in 
a vain effort to rescue the victims. 

Lunde, who bore the nickname “Little 
Goebbels,” presumably because he was 
always talking about the alleged blessings 
of Hitlerism, became infected early with 
the Nazi virus. He was born in Fana near 
Bergen in 1901 and studied chemistry at 
the technical high school in Zurich. Later 
he studied in Freiburg, Germany, where 
he took his doctor’s degree. Prior to the 
Nazi invasion he was director of the na- 
tional laboratory for fish and meat pres- 
ervation, associated with the canning in- 
dustry in Stavanger. He was also for a 
time a Quisling party member of the 
Stavanger city council. He was a close 
friend and admirer of Dr. Goebbels, chief 
of the German propaganda machine in 
Berlin. 


Oscar Torr, Norwegian Minister of 
Defense, declared, in a noteworthy speech 
made recently in London, that, in so far 
as the Norwegian authorities are con- 
cerned, nothing will be spared to make 
the contribution of Norway’s armed forces 
as effective as is humanly possible, in the 
common fight for world liberation and in 
the direct struggle for Norway’s free- 
dom. In this struggle, he said, every in- 
dividual Norwegian has his or her share 


to contribute. Every day and every hour 
must be utilized by all of us in order to 
enable us, in the best possible manner, to 
solve this, the greatest task with which 
any Norwegian generation ever has been 


_ confronted. 


On the west European war front Nor- 
wegian land and naval forces are fighting 
side by side with American, British, and 
other Allied combat units at sea and in the 
air. Norwegian flyers participated honor- 
ably in the recent raid on Dieppe. They 
were also conspicuous in the Commando 
raids on strategic points in the Lofoten 
Islands and other places along Norway’s 
far-flung northwest coast. 


AN ALLIED Arr Rar on Oslo took place 
during the last week of September. It is 
believed that a number of Norwegian fly- 
ers comprised a part of the bombing 
crews. It was a daylight raid, which took 
the city completely by surprise and must 
have caught the German military forces 
napping. The appearance of the bombers 
over the city was greeted by the loyalist 
population with the greatest enthusiasm. 
People flocked to the roofs of buildings 
and other vantage points with complete 
disregard for the danger involved, shout- 
ing joyfully, “Here come the English,” 
whereupon they sang the national anthem, 
“Ja vi elsker dette landet” and the song 
to the King. 

The singing was heard between the roar 
of exploding bombs dropped from the 
bombing planes while heavy clouds of 
smoke from the fires started rolled sky- 
ward. Soon screaming alarm-sirens were 
heard in all parts of the city, joined by 
the sirens of racing fire engines, police 
cars, and ambulances. It was reported 
from Stockholm that Quisling and his fol- 
lowers were the first to flee the streets 
and crowd into the nearest air-raid 
shelters. 

German military crews at Fornebu air 
field near Oslo were unable to get their 
planes started before the four British 
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raiding planes were safely on their way 
back after a successfully completed task. 
It was later reported that one British 
plane was shot down. London military 
authorities denied emphatically the Ger- 
man claim of shooting down three planes. 

Twelve persons were reported killed 
and sixty-seven wounded. In addition the 
raid resulted in considerable property 
damage. Gestapo’s headquarters in Vic- 
toria Terrasse, a stately complex of 
buildings in which, prior to the invasion, 
many Norwegian government offices were 
located, suffered extensive damage. Some 
of the masonry collapsed and great clouds 
of smoke filled the air and adjacent 
streets. The building in which the German 
military headquarters are located was also 
damaged. The German military com- 
mander, General Von Falkenhorst, has 
taken up residence in a hotel. 

The traitor Quisling was about to make 
a speech in the assembly hall of the Uni- 
versity regarding the projected riks- 
ting when the raid started. A parade of 
quislingites planned for the same evening 
was abandoned due to fear of a possible 
night raid. Quisling’s nervousness caused 
him to double the number of his guards- 
men. He ordered the funerals of those 
killed in the raid to be defrayed at public 
expense. 

Against this relatives of the victims 
protested. They were loyal Norwegians 
and desired no favors from Quisling. 
Nevertheless the quislingites brought flow- 
ers—and a photographer to take pictures 
for purposes of propaganda. 


AFTER QuisLING AND His Puppets had 
overcome some of their nervousness fol- 
lowing the raid, more than a hundred 
Norwegians were ordered out to clear the 
streets of rubble and shore up the ruins of 
bombed and burned buildings. This labor 
force worked from September 30 to Oc- 
tober 11. The workers, who were all 
forcibly commandeered, comprised jour- 
nalists, leaders of sports organizations, 
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business men, and office workers, chiefly 
loyalists, who were forced to labor under 
German military guards. 

Norwegian patriots, men of large means 
and owners of extensive business enter- 
prises, were assessed heavy fines to cover 
the cost of the damage resulting from the 
raid. The following firms and individuals 
were fined: The Wilh. Wilhelmsen Co., 
shipowners, 400,000 kroner ; Kaare Schén- 
ning, director in the same firm, 100,000 
kroner; John H. Andresen, factory owner, 
300,000 kroner; the Fearnley Co., ship- 
owners, 50,000 kroner; Leif Héeg, 20,000 
kroner; Sig. Herlofsen, shipowner, 25,000 
kroner; Westye Egeberg, estate owner, 
50,000 kroner; the four Mustad brothers, 
manufacturers, 35,000 kroner each; Mr. 
Scheel, former Norwegian Minister to 
Berlin, 50,000 kroner ; Rudolf Olsen, ship- 
owner and consul general, 50,000 kroner; 
Mrs. Fredrik Ramm, whose husband is in 
a concentration camp in Germany, 17,000 
kroner. 

Also the following: Tom Murstad, ski 
trainer, 12,000 kroner; Einar Bergsland, 
business man and widely known ski run- 
ner, 10,000 kroner; Finn Dahl, director 
of the Norwegian Employers’ Association, 
5,000 kroner; Finn Amundsen, editor, 
2,000 kroner. The total, 1,231,000 kroner, 
was ordered deposited in Christiania 
Bank og Kredittkasse, one of the oldest 
banks in Oslo, now controlled by the 
enemy authorities. 


Unpercrounp Newspapers in Norway 
at present number approximately 300 
with a circulation said to be far in excess 
of the combined circulation of the “legal” 
newspapers approved by the German cen- 
sors. It is obvious that the illegal publica- 
tions have access to news sources that are 
not accessible to the enemy-controlled 
press. The underground papers are skil- 
fully edited, frequentiy employing the 
device of hidden meanings which loyalist 
readers have become adept in decipher- 
ing. The service rendered by these papers 
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is unquestionably of the greatest impor- 
tance to the patriots on the home front in 
maintaining unity of purpose all over the 
country and keeping at white heat the 
flame of revolt. 


SapotacE Here, there, and everywhere 
throughout the occupied country is the 
order of the day. Recently the great elec- 
tric power station at Glaamfjord between 
Mo and Bodé in northern Norway was 
blown up and completely destroyed. The 
terrific explosion occurred during a British 
raid along the northwest coast. Seven men, 
probably British, had come ashore from a 
warship and were reported to have par- 
ticipated in blowing up the power station. 
No Norwegians were killed or injured, 
but the seven “Englishmen,” as they were 
described, were taken 
brought to Oslo. 

The power station was the property of 
the Norwegian State and up to the time 
of the invasion had been utilized in con- 
nection with Norway’s extensive electro- 
chemical industry. Since the invasion the 
Germans had used it for their own pur- 
poses. The underground press featured 
the news of the explosion, without regrets, 
while the legally tolerated press dismissed 
the account with a scanty mention. 


prisoners and 


Fear oF AN ALLIED Invasion of north- 
ern Norway has caused the occupying au- 
thorities no end of alarm. From Stock- 
holm and London it was reported that in 
the beginning of October the Germans had 
discovered in Trondheim and the Trénde- 
lag region a vast sabotage plot designed 
to disrupt and destroy the entire German 
net of communications throughout north- 
ern Norway. 

Sabotage actions were admitted to have 
occurred in that region, and Reichskom- 
missar Josef Terboven declared it impera- 
tive that immediate drastic action be 
taken to prevent the commission of fur- 
ther such acts. In accordance with this 
pronouncement, Trondheim and adjacent 
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towns and districts in Tréndelag as well 
as one county in Nordland province 
were placed under a state of war emer- 
gency. The population was ordered to 
remain indoors from 10 o'clock in the 
evening until 5 in the morning, during 
which time none but the German military 
forces, with steel helmets and fully armed 
as for war, were permitted in the streets 
and rural highways. 

Mass arrests of Norwegian citizens be- 
gan immediately. Similar mass arrests 
had already begun in the southern part of 
the country. Thus 700 persons were ar- 
rested in Kristiansand and 400 in Stavan- 
ger. In his proclamation Terboven de- 
clared that sabotage in Norway had 
reached dangerous proportions, threaten- 
ing the security of the occupying authori- 
ties. 


Thereupon the Germans proceeded to 
commit mass murder. A known total of 
thirty-four Norwegian citizens, convicted 
by the Nazis on charges of having com- 
mitted acts of sabotage by crippling or 


destroying power stations, factories, and 
other plants, were executed by shooting. 
Many of the victims were leading busi- 
ness men, lawyers, engineers, editors, a 
theater manager, and leaders in their sev- 
eral communities. Many were residents of 
the city of Trondheim, and nearly every 
part of the stricken region had its mur- 
dered victim. 

The reign of terror has inflamed the 
Norwegian population from one end of 
the country to the other and has caused 
world-wide reaction against German bar- 
barism. In Sweden almost the entire press 
expressed deep sympathy with the stricken 
Norwegian people. In Stockholm, Gothen- 
burg and other cities flags were flown at 
half mast with mourning crepe wound 
around the flag poles. Norwegians in the 
homeland and the world over are heart- 
ened by the sincere expressions of sym- 
pathy and encouragement shown by their 
Swedish brother people. 
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Trustees’ Meeting 

The autumn meeting of the Trustees of 
the Foundation was held at the Harvard 
Club on Saturday, November 7, with the 
President in the chair. Among those who 
attended were Trustees from Cambridge, 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Worcester, 
and Consul General Georg Bech of Den- 
mark, Consul General Helgi P. Briem of 
Iceland, Acting Consul J. Jorstad of 
Norway, and Mr. Herman T. Asche, 
President of the New York Chapter. In 
reviewing the activities of the Foundation 
the President pointed out that there are 
at present 105 Scandinavian Fellows in 
the United States and referred to the 
large number of Fellows and Former Fel- 
lows, both American and Scandinavian, 
now contributing in various ways to the 
war effort of the United Nations. 

Among the resolutions passed by the 
Board was one directing congratulations 
on the sixtieth birthday of the Crown 
Prince of Sweden November 11 to be 
cabled to the President of Sweden-Amer- 
ica Foundation: “Please convey to His 
Royal Highness Crown Prince Gustaf 
Adolf the greetings of the Trustees and 
Fellows of the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation on the occasion of his sixtieth 
birthday anniversary. He is the embodi- 


ment of the intellectual ideals which the 
Swedes and Americans hold in common.” 


In Memory of Magnus Swenson 


Mr. Harold S. Deming has made a gift 
to the Foundation of $250 in memory of 
his friend, the late Magnus Swenson of 
Madison, Wisconsin. “His whole life,” 
writes Mr. Deming, ‘was symbolic of the 
fruitfulness of the friendship of the peo- 
ple of Norway and the people of the 
United States.”” Mr. Deming is an ad- 
miralty lawyer in New York and was a 
partner of the late Charles S. Haight, 
Charter Trustee of the Foundation. He 
succeeded Mr. Haight as Trustee. 


Fellows and Junior Scholars 


Miss Elna Adlerbert, Junior Scholar 
from Sweden, has obtained through the 
Institute of International Education a 
scholarship at Cornell University, where 
she is majoring in psychology. 

Mr. Thorhallur Asgeirsson, Honorary 
Fellow from Iceland, who took his M.A. 
in economics from the University of Min- 
nesota this summer, has been appointed to 
the staff of the Icelandic Legation, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr. Nils Erik Bengtson, Fellow from 
Sweden, and his wife, the former Miss 
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Teresa Rowe, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph W. Rowe of East Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, sailed for Sweden November 7. 
Mr. Bengtson studied business adminis- 
tration at the Harvard University Gradu- 
ate School of Business. Upon the comple- 
tion of his studies there, he observed in- 
dustrial organization in various firms, and 
especially in printing and publishing 
concerns. 

Dr. Gésta Franzén, Fellow from Swe- 
den for the study of education, is teaching 
two courses at the University of Chicago 
this term, one in Old Icelandic and one 
in Swedish. He has also appeared fre- 
quently as a lecturer on Scandinavian sub- 
jects before clubs and societies in Chicago 
and vicinity. 

Mr. Bjorn Johannesson, Honorary Fel- 
low from Iceland, has been appointed As- 
sistant in Agronomy at the New York 
State College of Agriculture for 1942-43. 

Mr. Ragnar Johannesson, Junior Schol- 
ar from Iceland for the study of business, 
has entered Bryant College, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Dr. Sven Liljeblad, Fellow from Swe- 
den for the study of ethnology in the 
United States, lectured at the Folklore 
Institute, Indiana University, during Au- 
gust. After a brief visit to New York, Dr. 
Liljeblad returned to Bloomington, where 
he has recently lectured on Scandinavian 
pre-history. 

Dr. Fridgeir Olason, Fellow from Ice- 
land for the study of public health, who 
has been awarded a fellowship by the 
Commonwealth Fund, is now studying at 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. His wife, Dr. Sigrun Olason, Fel- 
low for the study of pediatrics, has re- 
cently been appointed to the staff of the 
Davidson County Health Service there. 

Miss Alvan Ovden, Honorary Fellow 
from Sweden, who took her M.A. from 
Wellesley College this autumn, is now 
employed at the Legation of Sweden, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Orlygur Sigurdsson, Junior Scholar 
from Iceland for the study of drawing 


and painting, who spent last year at the 
University of Minnesota, is continuing 
his studies in Los Angeles. 

Miss Barbro Skagerlind, Fellow from 
Sweden, who graduated from Wellesley 
College in June, has been awarded a fel- 
lowship in social science at Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston. Miss Skagerlind is also 
teaching a course in domestic science at 
the Roxbury Neighborhood Settlement 
House in Boston. 

Miss Gudrun Stephensen, Honorary 
Fellow from Iceland, who studied educa- 
tion at Columbia University, returned 
home in September. 

Mr. Harry Stockman, Fellow from 
Sweden, has been appointed instructor in 
electronics at the Cruft Laboratory, Har- 
vard University, for 1942-43. 

Dr. Einar Tegen, Honorary Fellow 
from Sweden and Fellow of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, who studied philosophy 
and lectured at various universities dur- 
ing his stay in the United States, returned 
to Sweden in August. Dr. Tegen has re- 
sumed his work at the University of 
Stockholm, where he is Professor of Phi- 
losophy. In a recent issue of Svenska 
Dagbladet, Dr. Tegen describes the atti- 
tude of the American people toward the 
war: “There is no display of cheap opti- 
mism. The young men are going into bat- 
tle as to a job that must be done. The 
whole nation knows that America has not 
armed to obtain possessions, or to enrich 
itself, but to create a better world; a 
world for free men to live in. Americans 
once fought Americans for the abolition 
of slavery in their own country. Now it is 
a question of abolishing slavery from the 
whole world. The Americans’ war aims 
are highly idealistic.” 


Icelandic Students Arrive 


On August 30 the following Icelandic 
students arrived in New York from Reyk- 
javik: 

Mr. Bjérn H. Benediktsson, Junior 
Scholar, to study business administration 
at Syracuse University; Miss Esther 
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Bjérnsson, Junior Scholar, to study nurs- 
ing in Minneapolis; Mr. Gunnar Eggerts- 
son, Junior Scholar, to study economics at 
the University of California, Berkeley; 
Miss Kristjana Eggertsson, Junior Schol- 
ar, to study business at the University of 
California, Berkeley; Miss Inge Eiriks- 
son, Junior Scholar, to study biochemistry 
at the University of Illinois; Mr. Sturla 
Fridriksson, Junior Scholar, to study 
genetics at Cornell University ; Mr. Bran- 
dur Jonsson, Honorary Fellow, to study 
education at the Clarke School for the 
Deaf, Northampton, Massachusetts; Mr. 
Kristjan Karlsson, Junior Scholar, to 
study English literature at the University 
of California, Berkeley; Mr. Jon Léve, 
Junior Scholar, to study zoological genet- 
ics at the University of California, Berk- 
eley ; Miss Valborg Sigurdardottir, Junior 
Scholar, to study psychology and educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota; Mr. 
Olafur Thorarensen, Junior Scholar, to 
study business at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Six more Icelandic students arrived on 
October 10: 

Mr. Vilhjalmur Bjarnar, Junior Schol- 
ar, to study forestry at the University of 
Minnesota; Mr. Matthias Ingibergsson, 
Mr. Kjartan Jonsson, Mr. Sigurdur Mag- 
nusson, and Mr. Sigurdur Olafsson, all 
Junior Scholars, to study at the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy and Science; 
Miss Aslaug Sigurdardottir, Junior Schol- 
ar, to study education at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Former Fellows 

Professor Henry Steele Commager, Fel- 
low to Denmark 1924-25, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in American history at 
Cambridge University, England, for the 
winter term. This is the first appointment 
in American history to be made by Cam- 
bridge. Professor Commager has been in 
charge of seminars in American history at 
Columbia University Graduate School 
since 1939. He has recently completed a 
one-volume history of the United States 
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in collaboration with Professor Allan 
Nevins. 

Dr. Harald Ingholt, Leach Fellow of 
the Foundation to Princeton 1921-22, has 
been appointed assistant professor in the 
department of archaeology and ancient 
civilization at Yale University. Readers 
of the Review will remember his article 
“Where Are the Gods of Hamath?” de- 
scribing the Danish excavations in Syria 
of which he was director. 

Mr. G. E. Kidder Smith, Fellow to 
Sweden 1939-40, was married on August 
22 to Miss Dorothea F. Wilder, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Throop Martin Wilder 
of New York. 

Mr. Richard B. Vowles, Fellow to 
Sweden 1939-40, was married on August 
1 to Miss Ellen Hudson, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Palmer Hudson of 


Chapel Hill, N.C. Mr. Vowles took his 
M.A. from Yale University in June. 


A Fruitful Fellowship 


Mr. G. E. Kidder Smith, whose articles 
on Swedish and Finnish architecture have 
appeared in the Review from time to time, 
writes to the Foundation: 

“T am now in the Navy as an officer in 
aviation and report for duty at the end 
of November. I have recently returned 
from Brazil where I spent several months 
for the Museum of Modern Art on Brazil- 
ian architecture. This very interesting trip 
stemmed completely from the show I did 
with them a year ago entitled ‘Stockholm 
Builds’—from the material I gathered 
while on my Fellowship from the Founda- 
tion, so you can see how manifold were 
its values to me. My trip to Sweden, which 
the Foundation made possible, was one of 
the turning points of my architectural 
career. The Brazilian show opens in the 
Museum in January. I am still publishing 
articles on Swedish architecture and the 
latest is on the excellent Swedish schools.” 


Book Publications 


Anthology of Norwegian Lyrics is now 
ready. The poems include the great names 
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that constitute the high peaks of Norwe- 
gian poetry, Wergeland, Welhaven, Ibsen, 
Bjérnson, as well as a number of others 
never before rendered into English. The 
translator, Mr. Charles Wharton Stork, 
has had the assistance of Mr. C. J. Ham- 
bro in selecting the poems, and Mr. Ham- 
bro has also written an Introduction, 
which is the most complete survey of Nor- 
wegian poetry yet to appear in English. 

Mme. Sigrid Undset comments on the 
book as follows: “It is a great satisfaction 
to me, as I suppose to most Norwegians 
and Americans of Norwegian descent, 
that this volume has been prepared. I 
think Mr. Stork has managed to cover an 
astonishingly wide range of Norwegian 
literature in his selection, especially with 
regard to the lyrics of the elder genera- 
tions. . . . It is really a feat how he has 
been able to render the structure and 
meaning of most of the poems faithfully 
and exactly.” 

Icelandic Poems and Stories is the title 
of the second book that will be sent to 
our Sustaining and Life Associates for 
1942. It is edited by Professor Richard 
Beck of the University of North Dakota. 
Owing to war conditions, the manufacture 
of the book has been delayed, but every 
effort is being made to get it into the 
hands of our Associates before the end of 
the present calendar year. 

Anthology of Norwegian Lyrics can be 
ordered from the office of the Foundation 
for $2.75 a copy. 


American-Scandinavian Forum 


At the annual meeting of the American- 
Scandinavian Forum (Cambridge Chap- 
ter) on May 22, the following officers for 
1942-43 were elected: President, Dr. Hen- 
rietta M. Larson; Vice President, Mr. 
James Russell; Treasurer, Mr. Wilbur D. 
Raymond ; Corresponding Secretary, Miss 
G. Eva L. Stromwall; Recording Secre- 
tary, Mr. Gésta Andersson; Chairman, 
Program Committee, Mr. James Russell. 

The first meeting in the present season 
was held on October 30, as usual in the 


Phillips Brooks House at Harvard Uni- 
versity. The president, Dr. Larson, wel- 
comed old and new members. The Honor- 
able Albert O. Wilson, Swedish Consul in 
Boston, told of his experiences in pre-war 
Europe and showed his moving pictures 
taken on a trip through Italy, France, 
Sweden, and Denmark in 1936. Miss Anna 
Jensen played several numbers on the 
piano. The meeting ended with the usual 
social hour. 


Augustana Chapter 


The first meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Augustana Chapter was 
held on October 12. Owing to the fact 
that the president of the Chapter, Dr. 
F. M. Fryxell, has been called to Wash- 
ington, the vice-president, Dr. E. E. Ry- 
den, presided and will continue to act as 
president of the Chapter. 


California Chapter 


A dinner meeting of the California 
Chapter was held at the Berkeley Women’s 
City Club on Friday evening, September 
25. Twenty-four persons were present, 
including the speaker of the evening, Nor- 
man Buchanan, Professor of Economics 
at the University of California, Berkeley. 

The business session was opened by the 
Chairman, Dean Charles B. Lipman. He 
referred to a recent visit to San Francisco 
and the Bay Region of five Swedish jour- 
nalists who are touring the United States 
at the invitation of the State Department 
to study the American war effort, and 
called upon Mr. O. Lundberg, secretary 
of the Chapter, and Professor Eric Bell- 
quist to tell the Chapter something about 
the purpose of the journalists’ visit and 
what they had had to relate about the 
attitude of the Swedish nation in the 
present crisis. 

The Chairman introduced Professor 
Buchanan, who spoke on the subject of 
the influence of Swedish economists on 
economic thinking in the rest of the world. 
He traced the influence of the writings of 
Professors Cassel and Wiksell on the 
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problems of monetary stabilization after 
the First World War, and spoke of the 
prominence of their disciples in the early 
1930s in the United States. The speaker 
referred briefly to writings by Norwegian 
economists on problems of shipping, and 
to the contributions by Danish economists 
in the field of business economics. 


Chicago Chapter 

In October the office of the Chicago 
Chapter was moved to the newly created 
International Relations Center at 84 East 
Randolph Street, which is now the head- 
quarters for various organizations in the 
field of international relations. 

The organizations that are installed in 
the Center besides the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation are: The International 
Library, the Chicago Council on Foreign 
Relations, the International Speakers Bu- 
reau, the World Citizens Association, the 
League of Nations Association, the Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, the Pan-American Council, the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, the Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, and the National 
Film Board of Canada. 

Subsidies from the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace made pos- 
sible the remodelling of space on five 
floors as headquarters, and provision for 
a joint conference room and an adjoining 
auditorium, equipped for the projection 
of films, which will be used by all the 
organizations. 


Dana College Chapter 


The annual business meeting of the 
Dana College Chapter was held on Sep- 
tember 25. It was preceded by a short 
program contributed by local talent. The 
following officers were elected for 1942- 
43: President, Dr. H. F. Swansen; Vice 
President, Mr. Ronald Jensen; Secretary, 
Miss Helen R. Andersen; Treasurer, Mr. 
Harry Petersen. 

A dinner meeting took place on Novem- 
ber 20. Vice Consul A. C. R. Swenson of 
Omaha spoke on “Sweden as a Neutral.” 


IN AMERICA 


New York Chapter 


The Chapter gave a dinner on Novem- 
ber 17 at the Waldorf-Astoria in recogni- 
tion of Swedish-American Wings for Nor- 
way. Guests of Honor were Crown 
Princess Martha of Norway and Princess 
Margrethe of Denmark. The latter was 
accompanied by her husband Prince René 
de Bourbon Parma and their son who has 
just joined Little Norway. 

Mr. Herman T. Asche, president of the 
Chapter, presided and introduced the 
toastmaster, the Honorable Lithgow Os- 
borne. Mr. Carl Sandburg, chairman of 
the Drive, spoke warmly of Swedish sym- 
pathy for the Norwegians, and presented 
to Crown Princess Martha a cheque for 
$100,000 as the first installment of the 
collection. Colonel Ole Reistad, com- 
mander of Little Norway, thanked the 
Swedish-Americans and paid tribute to all 
who had helped in any way, from the 
Danes who had given money for a plane 
called Denmark I to the Finnish recruit 
who wanted to jump from a parachute at 
a height of 30,000 feet just to show that 
his heart was in the right place. All the 
Scandinavian nations were represented at 
the Camp, he said. 

Other speakers were the Danish Min- 
ister His Excellency Henrik de Kauff- 
mann, the Norwegian Consul General 
Rolf Christensen, and the Icelandic Con- 
sul General Helgi P. Briem. Finally, Mr. 
Tage Palm, president of the Drive, spoke 
of the practical work and thanked his 
co-workers. About 400 people were pres- 
ent. 


SCANDINAVIANS IN 
AMERICA 


Christmas Moller Here 


The National America Denmark Asso- 
ciation has taken the initiative in arrang- 
ing a speaking tour for the Danish Con- 
servative leader Christmas Méller who ar- 
rived in the United States November 14. 
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Mr. Miller, as it was told in the last num- 
ber of the Review, escaped to England last 
spring and since then has been active in 
the Danish cause. He has been elected 
president of Free Denmark with head- 
quarters in London. 

The lectures are scheduled to begin in 
Montreal November 20 and, after a tour 
extending to San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, will close with a meeting in Brook- 
lyn, December 8. 


£ 
The Swedish Historical Museum 


A new Pioneers’ Room in the American 
Swedish Historical Museum in Philadel- 
phia was dedicated November 1. The 
room was designed by Clayton E. Jenkins 
and Linton Wilson, the latter a former 
Fellow of the Foundation for the study of 
architecture in Sweden. A feature of the 
room is the wood panel picturing scenes 
from the life of the early Swedish settlers. 
The panel was carved by Thorsten Siger- 
stedt and painted by Olle Nordmark, who 
also painted the Dalecarlian ceiling. The 
bricks for the fireplace were taken from 
the ruins of Printzhof, the home of Gov- 
ernor Johan Printz on Tinicum Island 
near Philadelphia. 

The room is the gift of Colonel Emil 
Tyden, an American inventor and indus- 
trialist who came from Sweden as a young 
man. He was one of the founders of the 
Museum and his interest in it has con- 
tinued unabated. He is now first vice- 
president of the Board of Governors of 
the American Swedish Historical Founda- 
tion which owns the Museum. 


& 


Andrew Furuseth Honored 

The very first club house to be opened 
by the United Seamen’s Service was dedi- 
cated in New York September 30, and 


was given the name of Andrew Furuseth. 
Not only that, but one of the ten Liberty 
Ships launched last Labor Day bore his 
name. 

Andrew Furuseth, who was born in 
Norway, was one of the most unselfish of 
labor leaders. Known as “the Lincoln of 
the Sea,” he did more than any one else 
to free the sailors from the virtual slavery 
in which they lived and worked some dec- 
ades ago. 

His story was written for the Review 
by A. N. Rygg and published shortly 
after Furuseth’s death, in 1938. 

£ 


Among the Colleges and Universities 

In spite of losing its main building by 
fire last May, Luther College, in Decorah, 
Iowa, opened the school year at the usual 
time and with a larger number of students 
than usual. Class rooms have temporarily 
been arranged in the C. K. Preus Gym- 
nasium, which is quite spacious. Mean- 
while the work of subscription for the 
new buildings is progressing. The goal set 
is $300,000. 

Upsala College, in East Orange, New 
Jersey, opened new quarters for science 
on Founders’ Day, October 2. Dr. Elmer 
Ekblaw, professor of geography in the 
Graduate School of Clark University, 
gave the annual Founders’ Day lecture. 
The college is preparing to celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary in 1943. 

Dr. Einar Haugen, Professor of Scan- 
dinavian in the University of Wisconsin, 
has been awarded a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship and has a year’s leave of absence in 
order to devote himself to the study of 
Norwegian-American dialects, a subject 
that he has given much time to for several 
years. 

The University of Minnesota is giving 
correspondence courses in the Norwegian 
language and literature. 
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Denmark: Hitler’s “Model Protectorate,” 
by Sten Gudme. Translated from the Dan- 
ish by Jan Noble. London: Victor Gollancz, 
Ltd. 


Sten Gudme was foreign news editor of 
Politiken, the organ of Denmark’s Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Peter Munch, when the Germans 
invaded Denmark on April 9, 1940, and for 
one year thereafter he remained at his desk, 
observing the attempts of certain ministers 
to mollify the Germans, despite the stiffening 
opposition of the Danish people who held ail 
Nazis in contempt. By the ruse of visiting 
Stockholm, he was able to make his way to 
London by plane with important documents. 
This book is a running account of the grow- 
ing difficulties of the Danes, from the time 
when Hitler ordered his Minister to assure 
them that no troops would be moved against 
them, until recent months, when the exactions 
of the self-styled “protectors” have been grow- 
ing more and more burdensome. 

Hr. Gudme declares that the correspondents 
of Danish newspapers in Berlin were long 
apprehensive of German troop concentrations 
in Slesvig, but the Danish Government, in their 
eagerness to remain neutral, accepted the as- 
surances of the Nazis. He is not yet able to 
publish all the reasons that led the King to 
command “Cease Firing!” when the Germans 
came, though he is aware that this realistic 
act, done to avoid bloodshed, led the democ- 
racies to look on Denmark as cooperating with 
the Germans at the outset. But both by his 
declarations and by his recital of events Hr. 
Gudme shows that the King has never com- 
promised his position as a neutral sovereign 
acting under duress, and that the Nazis have 
been unable to gain the full cooperation of the 
people, even when some ministers were con- 
vinced that German domination of the conti- 
nent would benefit Denmark. 

Seated at his desk, Hr. Gudme received an 
avalanche of orders governing his treatment 
of the news; in Berlin the foreign ministry and 
the propaganda ministry contradicted each 
other; in Copenhagen Dr. Gustav Meissner, 
the press attaché, “one of Ribbentrop’s young 
men,” distributed praise and blame, removed 
editors for unsatisfactory comment, and lec- 
tured the press for its “sabotage.” He made a 
point of the lack of protest against “the Amer- 
ican encroachment in Greenland,” and the ro- 
tund German style is recognizable even in the 
translation of his remarks: “It is becoming 
more and more evident how spiritual influences 
from the West are working against a logical 
and sensible mode of thought. Any comments 
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made by the press were, to put it mildly, like 
a weak cup of tea.” He suspected a “jointly 
conceived maneuver.” 

While policy was thus guided, actual news 
‘eports became subject to the closest scrutiny. 
One German ministry might forbid publication 
of a Churchill speech; another would order 
publication of columns contradicting him. 
When the Germans shot down eleven British 
planes, their report to the outside world “con- 
tained a fabulous number of English airmen 
shot down,” so it had to be suppressed in Den- 
mark. Many Danish editors found this too 
much to swallow, but some cooperated with the 
Germans. Hr. Gudme, commenting on the poli- 
cies of Copenhagen newspapers, find some 
changing with individuals and others “veering.” 
Hugmy tronic was the discovery ot Dr. Vilheim 
la Cour that Fichte, who was called a pioneer 
of the Nazi movement by Alfred Rosenberg 
at Nuremberg, had inspiring words for the 
Danes in their difficulties, for he advocated no 
compromise with foreign oppressors. The pam- 
phiets of la Cour were ordered confiscated, but 
the police proceeded so slowly that 22,000 
copies were out of sight before they came. 
La Cour was sentenced to 80 days imprison- 
ment and the reading of Fichte was prohibited 
in Denmark. 

Hr. Gudme describes the apathy with which 
most Danes greeted the pro-Nazi activities of 
Frits Clausen, and the weak showing of the 
Regiment Nordland and the Frikorps Dan- 
mark, which were supposed to fight boishevism. 
“Today it would be possible to recruit many 
divisions willing to fight in England for the 
cause of democracy,” he writes, “if there was 
any possibility of helping them to get out of 
the country.” He describes the vacillating 
policies of the late Prime Minister Stauning 
and the pro-Nazi activities of Scavenius, who 
was convinced of German victory in the First 
World War and is still convinced of it today. 
But all Danes who have been able to break out 
of the iron circle have well demonstrated their 
unity with the cause of the United Nations; 
the Free Danes have repudiated the anti- 
Comintern pact signed by Scavenius in Berlin; 
they have 4000 sailors and many ships at sea 
and flyers in the R.A.F. Throughout his book 
he speaks of the determination of the liberty- 
loving Danes to keep their country intact, free 
from German domination, and their conviction 
that their interests lie with their Scandinavian 
neighbors and the democracies. 


Harry Hansen 


Harry Hansen is Editor of the First 
Reader column in the World-Telegram. 


Odds against Norway. By E. Hauge. 
Translated by V. Firsoff. Illustrated. Lon- 
don: Lindsay Drummond Ltd. 1941. 


We have had excellent accounts of the in- 
vasion of Norway written by statesmen and by 
distinguished authors, but so far as I know 

(continued on page 375) 
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Buy this Book for (hristmas 


Anthology 
of Norwegian Lyrics 


Translated by CHARLFs WHARTON STORK 
With an Introduction by C. J. HamBro 


For the first time now is presented a collection of Norwegian poetry 
in English translation. This long-awaited Anthology comprising se- 
lected poems by the poets listed below were chosen by the translator 
and Mr. Hambro who has also written an introduction. 


WELHAVEN WERGELAND ANDREAS MUNCH 
P. A. JENSEN JORGEN MOE C. P. RIS 
IVAR AASEN VINJE IBSEN 
BJORNSON KR. JANSON L. DIETRICHSON 
TH. CASPARI ARNE GARBORG PER SIVLE 
NILS COLLETT VOGT VILHELM KRAG S. OBSTFELDER 
KNUT HAMSUN WILDENVEY JEAN FOYEN 
ROLF HJ. SCHOYEN CALLY MONRAD EINAR SOLSTAD 
OLAF BULL OLAF AUKRUST TORE ORJASETER 
ARNULF OVERLAND G. REISS-ANDERSEN NORDAHL GRIEG 


SIGRID UNDSET: “It is a great satisfaction to me, as I suppose to 
most Norwegians and Americans of Norwegian descent, that this volume 
has been prepared. I think Mr. Stork has managed to cover an aston- 
ishingly wide range of Norwegian literature in his selection, especially 
with regard to the lyrics of the elder generation. . . . It is really a feat 
how he has been able to render the structure and meaning of most of 
the poems faithfully and exactly. I sincerely hope this publication of 
the Princeton University Press and American-Scandinavian Foundation 
will find many readers in America.” 


5x 7.5 inches, bound—$2.75 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, PRINCETON, N.J. 
THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION, NEW YORK CITY 
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(continued from page 373) 


this little book is the first authentic day-by- 
day narrative by one who took part in the 
fighting. It makes fascinating reading and 
bears the earmarks of. truth. 

The author was a newspaper man living 
with his wife and small child in Asker near 
Oslo. On the morning of April 9, when it was 
clear that war had come, he took the 8:30 train 
in to the city, and what he saw on that and the 
following days completely changes that picture 
of indifference punctured by panic which was 
first presented to us. 

The oft-repeated slur that Osio was taken 
by a handful of infantry falls to the ground 
when we learn that Fornebo air drome was 
destroyed and most of the guard killed, that 
German planes were circling over the city 
while Norwegian anti-aircraft guns fired at 
them but could not reach them. Nor did the 
Norwegian police politely escort the Germans 
through the streets of Oslo but, themselves 
unarmed, were forced back at the mouth of 
a machine gun. Some of the Germans tried 
to be gemiitlich and were even brazen enough 
to wave to the people. They met looks of 
hatred. A few of the Norwegians turned away 
In tears. Some Quisling boys marching down 
the street were met with boos and hisses. 

The evacuation on April 10 was ordered be- 
cause the British were reported to be coming 
and, naturally, the presence of Norwegians 
in the city would have hampered them in their 
bombing of the Germans, “Let them come and 


A practical plan 
by one of the few men 
who know 


The exiled president of the Norwegian 
Parliament covers every aspect of a great 
problem with the brilliant insight and 
clarity born of experience. He avoids gen- 
eralities and discusses the political reali- 
ties which will govern the peace. Written 
by a practical idealist, this is a challenge 


to thinking America. $3.00 


destroy the whole town. Don’t let a single 
house remain standing. To hell with the Town 
Hall built at a cost of forty million! The Ger- 
mans will be crushed under our houses. And 
those who are not killed by British bombs we 
will capture and torture,” was the comment 
of one woman, as she clung to the bonnet of a 
car. “Never had a town been evacuated so 
thoroughly, at such a fantastic speed, and in 
so orderly a way as Oslo was,” says Mr. 
Hauge. In a few hours the city was empty 
of all but the Germans who “looked very un- 
easy.” Meanwhile tens of thousands of people 
who had walked out of Oslo sat down on the 
surrounding hills to watch the spectacle of 
their friends bombing their city. 

Alas, nothing happened, and they could only 
go back again. 

The author does not try to conceal the bun- 
gling and blundering, the total unprepared- 
ness and official inadequacy. Mobilization was 
called for Thursday. This was Tuesday, and 
the Germans were in the country. That old 
mobilization plan “had certainly not been con- 
ceived for a blitzkrieg.” As Mr. Hauge and a 
friend of his cycled around in the neighbor- 
hood, entirely on their own initiative, to round 
up those who wanted to fight, they did not 
even know whether the King and Government 
had surrendered, or who had issued the order 
countermanding the first mobilization order. 
(As we know, it was Quisling.) 

(continued on page 377) 
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Just Published ' 


Swedish Immigrants 


In Lincoln’s Time 
by NELS HOKANSON 


With an Introduction by 
CARL SANDBURG 


A labor of love and an absorbing and exhaustive record of the important part played 
by Swedish Americans in the pioneer and settlement stages of American history. As 
no one has ever appreciated it before, here, thoroughly documented, is the complete 
picture of how Sweden’s immigrants took root in America, their close relation to the 
career of Lincoln and his period from 1840 through the Civil War, and how their deep 
social, religious and political convictions have helped to forge the strongest links in 


our developing democracy. 


$3.00 at your bookstore or direct from 


(continued from page 375) 

At the first sight of Norwegian soldiers they 
were overjoyed. Here at last was something 
tangible! On Saturday after the invasion they 
were joined by the first contingent of Oslo 
boys, who had come fifty miles on skis. It 
must always be remembered that, not only 
had the Germans forbidden ail men of military 
age to leave the city and were watching every 
road, but the people in Oslo did not know 
whether there was any fight!ng anywhere in 
Norway. The Quisling-controlled radio and 
newspapers told only ot demobilization. It was 
the foreign broadcasting which revealed to the 
people in Oslo that the whole of Norway had 
not surrendered. And the Germans could not 
guard every path in the skiing grounds of 
Nordmarka which the Oslo boys knew as their 
own back yard. Many had been caught and 
turned back, but many had gotten through. A 
group of nurses came from a hospital which 
the Germans had taken for their own wounded, 
throwing out the Norwegian patients. 

With the exception of a few volunteers re- 
turning from Finland, none of the Norwegians 
had seen real war. As a nation they are famous 
for good marksmanship, but many of the boys 
had never held a rifle in their hands and had 
to learn the movements while on their way 
to their first engagement. The military train- 
ing was all too short, and many—including 
the author—had been exempt even from that. 
And yet knowledge of the terrain and natural 
aptitude counted for a great deal. It is certain 


HARPER & BROTHERS === 
49 E. 33 ST. NEW YORK, NOX leo 


that the Germans had much greater losses 
and found the conquest of Norway a much 
tougher job than they had expected. But rifles 
could not resist tanks and planes, and soon 
tne 1itt.e Norwegian force had to give up. 
The author and his friends had hoped to 
make their way north to join their com- 
patriots who were still fighting, but when news 
of the British evacuation reached them at 
Alesund, they realized that it was impossible. 
They determined to try to get to England. A 
small fishing boat, owned and operated by a 
man who bore the significant name Hard- 
haus, took them to the Shetlands. From there 
they went to England, where they have joined 
the thousands of Norwegians still serving their 
country in the fighting forces or the merchant 
marine. 
Hanna Astrup Larsen 


Finlandia. The Story of Sibelius. By El- 


liott Arnold. Illustrated by Lolita Granahan. 
Henry Holt. 1941. Price $2.50. 


Jean Sibelius, who more than anyone else ‘s 
the very incarnation of Finland, of its nature 
and its spirit, has always had a strong appeal 
for Americans. In the summer of 1914, after 
having refused many invitations to come to 
America, he finally accepted that of Mr. Carl 
Stoeckel to conduct his own works at the 
Litchfield County (Connecticut) Music Fes- 
tival. The visit, according to Mr. Arnold, was 
altogether successful. Not only did Sibelius 
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impress critical audiences as a world genius, 
but he was himself thrilled, by the ocean cross- 
ing, by New York’s skyline, by the non-com- 
mercial character of the festival where two 
thousand invited guests filled the auditorium, 
and by the progress that American music had 
made. Yale gave him a Mus.D. degree. 

He meant to repeat the visit. But it was not 
to be. On the voyage home he heard of the 
shot at Serajevo, though he never dreamed 
how it would affect his country for good and 
ill. 

When the time came to celebrate the mas- 
ter’s seventieth birthday in 1935, the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System took a poll among 
American music lovers which showed that of 
all composers, living or dead, Sibelius was 
the most popular. Lawrence Gilman, in a 
tribute broadcast to Finland along with the 
Philharmonic Symphony Society’s rendering 
of the Second Symphony, called him the great- 
est living symphonist and perhaps the great- 
est symphonist since Beethoven. 

Though Sibelius has never again visited 
the United States, he has received many Amer- 
icans at his home at Jarvenpia where he has 
been living all through the events that have 
changed the history of his country. When his 
home was invaded and searched by the Reds 
in the civil war, he gathered his children 
around him, sat down to the piano, and played. 
During the Winter War he received many in- 
vitations from friends abroad begging him to 
leave his home where Russian planes were 
often thundering right over his head, but he 
could not be persuaded to abandon Finland, 
though the shock gave him a palsy that has 
greatly hampered his work. 

Mr. Arnold’s book, though based largely 
on secondary sources, is a simple and forth- 
right story of the composer’s life and art. It 
is intended for big boys and girls, but can be 
read with pleasure by older people as well. 
It is a very attractive volume with interesting 
woodcuts. The author has been happy in his 
choice of verses from The Kalevala which cap 
each chapter, ending with that on 

Viainomoinen old and steadfast, 
He the great primeval minstrel. 


H.A.L. 


The Emergence of an American Art. By 
Jerome Mellquist. Scribner’s. 1942. Price 
$3.75. 


This is a handsome, lavish, and informative 
book, which by no means lives up to its title. 
It is thoroughly satisfying in long, well-con- 
sidered and beautifully written passages; in 
other places it is spotty beyond excuse. It is 
more controversial than an anthology of 
poetry, and so paved with the angular stones 
of personal prejudice as to make a journey 
across its 400 and odd pages a frequently 
arduous task. 

Mr. Mellquist’ s language never droops, how- 
ever; his style is vibrant, original, and colorful. 
Perhaps against his better judgment—since 
his fetish is the most modern of modern art— 
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ie does almost best by Whistler, Sargent, and 
Chase. Although those biographies have been 
told often, Mellquist lights new lamps and 
digs deeper with a keener spade on an old 
ound. The result is just short of perfect. 

“ But where Mr. Mellquist—to use a favorite 
yord of his own—sings most lucidly and tune- 
fully is in the chapters about the pictorialists— 
Stieglitz, Steichen et al.—and in his warm and 
intimate descriptions of that famous Amer- 
ian gallery on New York’s Fifth Avenue, 
known by its address as “291.” In these sec- 
tions his love for enterprise and daring has 
fired his words and buoyed his reminiscences. 
In fact, everything pertaining to them would 
make a substantial and pleasing volume by 
itself. 

The author’s worship of a number of honest 
and industrious but obviously not enduring 
artists is a matter with which there is no room 
or reason here to quarrel.-It is only when Mr. 
Mellquist wields his switch among the art 
crities—with the one notable exception of 
Henry McBride—that the reader feels fatigue 
rapidly overtaking him. 

As a guide to certain efforts and accomplish- 
ments in modern American art this book is 
both faithful and inspiring. The research is 
thorough and the language always thrilling. 
One could only wish that the shadow of the 
writer was cast less frequently and less darkly 
across its pages. 

Hotcer LuNDBERGH 


Enchanted Valley. A Story of Sweden. 
By Helen F. Anderson. Illustrated by 
Sylvia Bershai. Lippincott. 1941. Price $2.00. 


This gay and colorful story of a young 
Swedish peasant boy and his childhood sweet- 
heart from America is a charming blend of 
yesterday and today—of ancient customs and 
superstitions and of modern enterprise and 
endeavor. The background is “Trolldalen”— 
The Enchanted Valley—where lives Klas, the 
son of a poor woodcutter. He hires out as a 
herdboy with the wealthy Olafson family, and 
during the long, sunny days while he is guard- 
ing the cattle he dreams of becoming a famous 
sculptor. 

Then Mrs. Olafson’s brother, Mr. Carlsson, 
arrives from the United States with his pretty 
daughter, Anna Marie. He brings with him 
many new and bold ideas by which the sleepy 
valley is soon transformed into a teeming 
modern community. He opens a bank where 
Klas becomes employed as a clerk. In the 
meantime the youngster develops his inborn 
artistic talent, and at last wins a large prize 
at a competition in Stockholm. How he man- 
ages, with his suddenly earned money, to 
save his uncle’s bank from a threatened run 
forms a happy climax to the book. 

Enchanted Valley is full of pleasant descrip- 
tions of holiday feasts, of adventures in the 
lorest and on the high seas, where Klas spends 
an exciting summer with the Lofoten fishing 
leet. His growth from a shy and tender boy 
fo @ young man of independence and enter- 
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prise is well told. The author is familiar with 
the ancient legends of rural Sweden, but she 
gives an equally convincing picture of the 
farmers’ intelligent adaptability to the new 
era. A handsome and unusual children’s book, 
which will be read with profit and delight. 


H.L. 


The Three Hanses. By David Julian. 
With Illustrations and Decorations by War- 
ren Chappell. Little, Brown. 1942. Price $2.00. 


If you are not already one of that great 
company who love Hans Christian Andersen 
you assuredly will be when you have read this 
book. It is written in a style lively and direct, 
but full of delectably imaginative similes and 
quaint humor. 

The three Hanses, ranging in age from 
sixteen to twelve, meet by chance in a meadow 
near the old Danish town of Odense, and from 
this encounter a loyal friendship grows, 
around which the author builds his story. 
The oldest is Hans Flode, the son of a sailor, 
sturdy, belligerent, in a striped jersey and a 
cap pulled well down, ready to pound to pieces 
any opponent. The youngest is Hans Poppen, 
smiling and round-cheeked but with arms thin 
as matches in his huge shabby great-coat, 
forever on the point of sliding off. He is an 
ingratiating waif living in the direst poverty 
with his dissipated father. And in between is 
Hans Christian Andersen, tall, slender, awk- 
ward, with pale yellow hair long about his 
shoulders, very clear gray eyes, at first sight 
ugly but actually with something of beauty 
about his face. 

Hans Flode and Hans Poppen are the 
author’s creations, but such boys as young 
Hans Christian might well have known. The 
lovely Gerda was no doubt conceived out of a 
brief reference in the autobiography to a 
young girl in his confirmation class who always 
looked gently and kindly at him and once gave 
him a rose. 

There are boyish adventures based on inci- 
dents in Andersen’s own story of himself, 
others wholly imaginary. Sharing an equal in- 
terest with the adventures in the story is the 
faithful and affectionate portrayal of the 
young poet, already writing verses and little 
plays for his tiny puppet theater. The book 
also conforms to the autobiography in stress- 
ing Hans Christian’s entire confidence in his 
future greatness and his trust in God’s pro- 
tecting love. 

To the many tributes paid Hans Christian 
Andersen this book adds one more of great 
beauty and deep sincerity. The decorations 
and illustrations by Warren Chappell are in 
complete harmony with the text. 


Anna C. Reeve 


They Came from Sweden. By Clara In- 
gram Jud-on. Illustrated by Edward C. 
Caswell. Houghton Mifflin. 1942. Price $2.00 


They who came from Sweden were the 
Larsson family; Carl, his younger brother 
Ernst, his pretty wife Anna Marie, and their 
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children; Gustaf twelve, Elna eight, and Hans 
five. We meet them this bright June morning 
in 1856 in a modest Milwaukee inn, enjoying 
a hearty breakfast with plenty of cream and 
brown sugar for the hot porridge. They ar- 
rived only yesterday after three months of 
hard and often hungry travelling, by water 
all the way. Food for the journey had been 
of their own providing and rations were short 
when ships were long overdue. Carl is very 
pleased for he has just bought a farm, an 
abandoned one of twenty acres, all paid for, 
for forty dollars. They are setting out today, 
each carrying a bundle, to walk to Pine Lake. 

There they settle in great contentment, for 
is not the place and log cabin their own! But 
the next spring large homesteads at low cost 
lure them to Minnesota. The move, not made 
without great labor and many adventures, is 
rewarding, for the new land is beautiful and 
fertile. A sod dugout is quickly built. Plough- 
ing and planting are the most urgent tasks. 

Son Gustaf, capable and energetic, looks 
beyond the farm. He has long ago begun to 
learn English, with a newspaper for textbook 
and a split log for slate, and boldly decides he 
is going to be a lawyer. His exploits furnish 
much of the action in the story. One of these 
brings him a job as chore boy in a judge’s 
office, so he seems on his way. 

Not far away is the Swedish settlement of 
Vasa, and Pastor Norelius with good counsel 
in practical as well as spiritual affairs. We 
leave the Larssons in company with neighbors 
going to Julotta, the five o’clock service Christ- 
mas morning, their second in America, with 
songs on their lips and echoes in their hearts 
of Gustaf’s “I’m glad we came to America!” 

It is a heart-warming experience for young 
or old to read this book. It has a joyous qual- 
ity, happy little incidents, and endearing 
touches. Exciting adventure, too! The Lars- 
sons are ideal pioneers; courageous, industri- 
ous, and resourceful. They radiate friendliness 
and hospitality when cabin and cupboard 
barely meet their own frugal needs. 

Edward C. Caswell’s illustrations are a 
delightful feature of this attractive book. 


A.C.R. 
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Our Christmas Special 

VISBY BOQUET 

(Only 125 of these) 
This exquisite perfume, blended and aged from 
flower oils now unattainable at any price, cannot 
be supplied after the 125 are gone. Orders filled as 
received. 
DeLuxe Box; Gold Plated Atomizer. PRICE, $27.50 

Ask your dealer or write 


LINNEA, INC. : 
160 N. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CON. 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW, published quarterly at Princeton, New Jersey, for December 1942. 
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Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Hanna Astrup Larsen, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is the Editor of the AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW and 
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stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the twelve months preceding the date shown above is .. (This information is required 
from daily publications only.) 

HANNA ASTRUP LARSEN 


. : ‘ i (Signature of editor) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th day of November, 1942 


[sear] RUTH C. BRUCE 
Notary Public, New York County 
Clerk’s No. 500, Register’s No. 4-B-603 
(My commission expires March 30, 1944.) 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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